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Anti-Springboks are tampering with a nationalism-fantasy, a dream- 
world filled with heroes and villains, with terraces swaying under the 
weight of gladiators-by-association. There are few things more likely 
to bring the wrath of the people down on your head than to interfere 
with one of man’s illusions. 


Demonstrators who confine their action to protests outside the ground— 
like the scene here in Leicester two weeks ago when protesters blocked 
the street outside—may not anticipate that their action will be provoca- 
tive in the extreme. But those who go through the turnstiles with the 
intention of sitting down on the pitch can have no such doubts. 


To assert a higher value—that men are equal everywhere, that mankind 
is indivisible, and that the subjection of men in South Africa is an affront 
to us here in Britain which cannot be borne—and to assert it in the face 
of a crowd which has come to watch combat, and wants combat, is to 
invite the turning of the crowd’s anger on oneself. 


Thus one important factor, if the sincerity and obvious idealism of the 
protesters is to come through, and if the confrontation with spectators 
and police is not to degenerate into fighting between rival mobs—where 
the excitement of the battle begins to rival the excitement of the other 
sporting battle, and may even serve as substitute for it—is to find a 
means of protest which expresses by its calm and brave defiance the 
integrity and the temper of protesters’ motives. 


Inside the grounds, things will certainly not look as ordered and peaceful 
as this Leicester protest, no matter how the police and “ stewards ” 
behave. But it has got to be like this—inside the demonstrators’ heads— 
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The Springbok hunt 


otherwise, the gateway to mob rule and the fascist sport of street 
fighting, is wide open. 

It appears that the barrage of protest and demonstrations is affecting the 
Springboks’ play. John Morgan, writing in the Sunday Times, suggests 
that the South Africans are nervous of playing their “ natural” (that is, 
vicious) game—inhibited by the political atmosphere, by a fear of 
antagonising the rugby elements at British grounds by rough behaviour. 
With victory regarded as a vote of confidence in apartheid and defeat as 
a rebuttal, a string of defeats for the South Africans—who have already 
lost two of their first four matches—could become the aim of a subtle 
campaign. 

This, however, as a form of gamesmanship akin to psychological warfare, 
would be as objectionable as turning the rugby ground into a battle 
ground. For the target of this campaign is not the players as players. 
The target is the rugby boards of the home countries who invited the 
Springboks to play though fully aware that the apartheid system had 
played its part in the selection of the players. The target is MCC who 
will invite the South Africans to play cricket here next summer. And by 
extension it is the South African people and their government. 


Because that target is so large and powerful, and because the arena 
where South Africa receives her greatest British fillip is not the sports- 
field but the boardrooms of our major companies, it is to be hoped that 
this campaign will soon be moving off the sports pitches into the banks 
and offices. ‘‘ Get off the pitch ” will be the slogan not only of the sports 
fans but of the protesters too, if this deeply encouraging campaign can 
maintain its startling momentum. 
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Nigel Young 
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ON WARS OF 
NATIONAL 
LIBERATION 


Maybe the background to this article 
deserves some brief amplification. Some 
months ago a debate began in the pages 
of Sanity, the monthly paper of the Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament, about 
the attitude of CND to revolutionary 
violence, particularly that of the NLF in 
Vietnam. 

Positions were adopted by a number of 
CND’s officers—notably Malcolm Cald- 
well, Chairman, and Peggy Duff, Vice- 
Chairman—which I criticised. However, 
the debate was cut short, and two con- 
tributions of mine were refused in part 
on the grounds that the debate was too 
much concerned with the NLF, too 
polemical ‘and in too personal terms 
(which was indeed true). A number of 
points still need making, however. 


My original concern was that CND was 
being edged into a position of supporting 
the military struggle of the NLF with- 
out full debate of the issues and implica- 
tions. For example, Sanity came out in 
favour of the Vietnam solidarity demon- 
stration last October, and the 1969 Easter 
demonstration was centred on_ tacit 
support for Madame Binh of the 
NLF who urged “ Victory” for her side 
in Vietnam at the final rally (which had 
very little to do with nuclear weapons). 


The particular policy implications that 
I stressed were: (1) the dangers of 
nuclear war through escalation from un- 
limited wars of liberation; and (2) the 
political arguments against uncritical 
suport for military strategies of change 
and the regimes associated with them. 


It became cléar from correspondence— 
and the debate itselfi—that this is a 
central issue for the peace movement, 
and either it has to be honestly and 
democratically debated (in which case 
there is a danger of CND splitting—yet 
again) or there must be a tacit agree- 
Ment not to push CND towards either 
an extreme “violent” or “non-violent” 
position (so as to maintain the coalition). 


One of the best things about CND for 
me has always been its instinctive inter- 
nationalism—its preparedness to shoul- 
der burdens for mankind as a whole and 
not merely to identify with some national 
perspective or another. Recently, how- 
ever, there have been signs that CND 


wants to shuffle off the complicated and 
often unrewarding burdens of non- 
aligned internationalism, in favour of a 
return to the call for “national self- 
determination ”. 


In practice, this means for some the 
writing of a blank cheque for every 
“ anti-imperialist ” struggle that happens 
along. But this seems to me a way of 
shrugging off an historical responsibility 
to see that our disastrous mistakes in the 
West are not repeated and that the 
impact of our society on others is not 
a destructive and inhuman one. 


Fanon himself, that searing spokesman 
for violent revolution, urges the develop- 
ing world to avoid our mistakes, yet I 
fear the export of our ideas and the 
impact of our technology will negate 
this plea—assisted, perhaps unwittingly, 
by our radical intelligentsia and the wars 
they cheer on. 


Propaganda 


It is true that many nationalist-Commun- , 


ist movements proclaim their avoidance 
of Western (or Soviet) models of de- 
velopment. But in this—as in so much 
of the position expounded by the “ mili- 
tants °—we depend on propaganda, the 
statements of the same kinds of people 
—officials, bureaucrats, ideologues, etc— 
whom we would not dream of believing 
in our own societies. 


In fact, it is clear that both the infra- ; 


and superstructure, the technological 
and institutional aspects of industrial 
societies, are developed rapidly when ‘in 
harness with the national-unification 
“struggle”. Maybe these are the poli- 
tical and structural imperatives of our 
century, and cannot be avoided, but they 
certainly won’t be avoided by political 
rhetoric. 

My argument, then, spelt out in neces- 
sarily abbreviated form, is that when 
two or three facets of Western develop- 
ment—for example, the nation state, 
expanding military power, and compre- 
hensive industrialisation—are endorsed, 
the political route of change is already 
chosen. 


Of course, it is the West that has helped 


Nigel Young’s article was written as a conference paper for the CND 
annual general meeting which was held at the Africa Centre in London 


on November 1-2. 


Unfortunately, it arrived too late for us to publish before the conference, 
but we think that his attempt to introduce a “structural critique of 
revolutionary violence ” will prove very stimulating to many readers. 
Drawings on this page and the front cover by Christoph Mendel (LNS). 


shape and limit these options, but I am 
convinced that it is prolonged military 
struggle that finally reduces the choices. 
We may not be able to change this pro- 
cess, and the structural pattern that 
emerges from it, but at least we should 
not be deluded. 

Accepting the credibility of the state- 
ments of nationalist-Communist leaders 
is only the first leap-of-faith required of 
those who will support the position of 
anti-imperialist war from the outset. The 
major leap, the “revolutionary” leap, 
that has been demanded for 60 years or 
more by those supporting the building of 
military or para-military command struc- 
tures (disciplined cadres, provisional 
governments etc) is that these central- 
ised and authoritarian mechanisms of 
change will ‘“ wither away ” once change 
is achieved. 

Yet the hierarchies of combat parties, 
centralised bureaucracy, or terrorist 
organisations, have not been transformed 
into the political orders of freedom. 
(They have usually opposed such orders.) 
From the recent Chinese congress came 
the proclamation of proletarian dictator- 
ship based on three institutions: the 
nation, the army and the party. Whilst 
these are the classical modern forms of 
central power—they are also constructed 
and willed. 


In other words, military organisation and 
political structures have not merely been 
analogs—they have been historically 
inter-related like chickens and eggs. 
Modern war and the nation state grew 
side by side; conscription and mobilisa- 
tion in one structure supports integra- 
tion and incorporation into, the other. 


The modern monolithic party completes 
the holy trinity—and the whole process 
finds its underpinning in heavy industry, 
supplying the technological means of 
centralisation and militarisation. Indeed, 
the main sources of national integration 
and revolutionary degeneration would 
seem to be common, i.e. the structures 
and techniques employed in social 
change. 


Insofar as the Cuban revolution has 
been presented as an alternative to this 
revolutionary model, we must assess its 
relative “improvement” on previous 
models as stemming (contrary to De- 
bray’s “militarist” thesis) from the 
brevity and segmental nature of its 
military struggle. 

It is therefore incumbent on the peace 
movement, especially those who explore 
participatory democracy, intermediate 


technology and non-violence as alter- 
natives to centralised bureaucracy and 
war, to reflect on any support for move- 
ments which carry with them the seeds 
of an even more warlike world. 


The elaboration of a structural critique 
of violence is, I believe, as central a 
task for the peace movement as the 
elaboration of non-violent techniques 
and building theories of the alternative 
society. 


Marxists and anarchists have long con- 
centrated on state violence, whilst the 
liberal social-engineers have deplored 
revolutionary violence—but these two 
essentially polemical critiques have not 
been theoretically linked (as even Lenin 
would have linked them at one point). 
The work of Barrington Moore, Jr, sug- 
gests the beginnings of such a compara- 
tive study, free of the romanticisation of 
violence and revolution (yet with a 
radical, though pessimistic, perspective). 


Such a task, implying a criticism of 
existing liberation struggles, is hotly 
criticised by the radical intelligentsia on 
such dismissive grounds as that those 
who seek an alternative mode of revolu- 
tion “ want people to remain in misery ”. 
Yet it is hardly necessary to remind any- 
body of the misery of Algeria and Viet- 
nam—not merely the huge costs in 
human and social destruction, but the 
political costs of such a strategy. 


Revolution 


The climactic imagery of revolution that 
we have too easily accepted in the West 
is founded on an illusion of immediate 
transformation. Of course, societies do 
not change all at once—but they can and 
do change totally over time. 


Non-violent revolution, involving an 
imagery of slower (but total) social 
transformation, is one approach. Not 
least of its advantages being the fact that 
it makes the total and unimaqined 
misery of global nuclear war less likely. 
Let me make these arguments specifie 
to peasant revolution, and to Vietnam in 
particular. 


When I took over the international sec- 
retaryship of an American anti-Vietnam 
war organisation in 1965, I received a 
great deal of mail from the government 
of North Vietnam (DRV) and from the 
NLF—either directly or indirectly. They 
presented the conflict in terms of two 
central themes, or “myths”, obviously 
designed as appropriate for Western 
consumption. They have been repeated 
endlessly by the peace movement in the 
West, and they may in fact be sincerely 
held beliefs by many in Vietnam—but 
they remain myths. 

The first has to do with the “ David-and- 
Goliath ” imagery of the Vietnamese war 
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—enabling Western radicals to identify 
with an Asian David struggling against 
the Imperialist Goliath. This version of 
the war—an ill-equipped peasantry 
brutally oppressed and spontaneously 
struggling again monstrous odds, pic- 
tures of black pyjamas and old rifles 
pitted against long-range artillery and 
napalm—is the one we have come to 
know, and the “underdog” image has 
gone down well with the Left. 


Yet itt is only part of ‘the picture. The 
growing political organisation, the ex- 
panding industrial strength—and armed 
strength—of the North, substantial allied 
aid, and the immense organisational 
effort in ‘the South, mark the increas- 
ingly “conventional” nature of the 
struggle. 


Half-a-million troops of the most ad- 
vanced military-industrial power don’t 
become’ stalemated by mere heroism— 
certainly a North Vietnamese numerical 
superiority on the ground has enabled 
a use of life in combat almost as care- 
less as Korea. But it is essentially the 
pattern of control—over men and re- 
sources that is emerging that is able to 
meet American power in its own terms. 


The second myth, springing from the 
first, is: (a) that the struggle is a spon- 
taneous, a mass-based upsurge against 
Saigon and the USA; and (b) that armed 
methods were only used when other 
channels were tried and found blocked. 
“Every other avenue ”, according to one 
writer, “has been blocked by systematic 
oppression and harassment”. But both 


these last points would seem to be a dis- 
tortion of the actual process, which 
seems to follow a by-now familiar pat- 
ee that I will sketch out in general 
erms. 


Peasants 


The peasants, largely indifferent to poli- 
tical choices except where survival was 
at issue, have often used violence (they 
have also used other methods). They 
have exploded throughout history in a 
largely apolitical destructiveness, mind- 
less frenzy against taxmen and landlords. 


Yet their violence has not been a cal- 
culated strategy of terror (in its strict 
sense); nor has it been bureaucratically 
directed; nor has it involved a discip- 
lined hierarchy whose ultimate aim is 
control of central power. The discip- 
lined ranks of the Red Army, or the 
various People’s and Liberation Armies, 
have been imposed from outside the 
peasantry itself—by nationalist poli- 
ticians, Leninist intellectuals, bureau- 
crats and generals. 


Building a centralised and industrialised 
state—the implied objective of these 
leadership groups—is not the preference 
of peasant peoples (the idea of conscious 
self-elimination is absurd) but they do 
support intermediate (and highly sim- 
plified) aims. 

The military path of change is usually 
chosen for a number of well-calculated 
reasons by these military and political 
elites. In the first place, military struggle 
gives order and unity to a loose rural- 
based coalition. Military discipline can 
be imposed from on top on political 
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‘Half-a-million troops of the most advanced military-industrial 
power don’t become stalemated by mere heroism’ 


dissidents. The military command struc- 
ture produces more efficient decision- 
making at the centre. 


Once the fighting or terrorist activity 
has begun, appeals to nationalism, unity 
and patriotic duty become reinforced— 
these appeals are visibly backed by sanc- 
tions (such as the selective killing of 
village officials). The villagers are impli- 
cated in the struggle, thus exposing them 
to counter-violence if discovered. 


In such an escalation, the polarisation 
which develops around armed conflict 
makes non-violence more and more 
difficult. People are forced to choose 
sides (usually on pragmatic grounds, 
according to local conditions). Third, 
fourth or fifth political alternatives are 
eliminated. 


Of course, if may be true that the NLF 
is the lesser of two evils in each given 
situation, but in the process described, 
other choices—such as the _ militant, 
neutralist, but anti-militarist Buddhists 
in Vietnam—are made _ impossible. 
Peasants over the centuries have be- 
come canny over conflict. In each village, 
Mao’s dictum becomes true: whoever 
holds the gun (or the match to ‘the har- 
vest) rules—and thus is a “new” poli- 
tical system born. : 


I do not believe Stalinism was an aber- 
ration. I think the ~ ‘revolutionary 
morality’ advocated by Madame Binh 
—the justification of all that furthers the 
ends of the revolutionary leadership— 
is a part of this same cycle we are seeing 
re-enacted. The “double-standard” is 
built-in both to the morality of means 
and the social end-product. The “im- 
perialist war crime” and “ revolutionary 
heroism ” may describe the butchering of 
the same family—now, or later. ° 


Those who would persuade us that, by 
accepting these distinctions as a “ neces- 
sary part of struggle”, we are siding 
with a humane history (have to demon- 
strate more fully, against my arguments, 
that this suspension of critical reason, 
does not lead us to inevitable tyranny. 
Meanwhile, our problem is to break the 
cycle. 


Hindsight 


Most of these questions remain open 
topics in the peace movement; not only 
our relationship with the movements 
(and their Western-orientated leader- 
ships) that I have analysed, but the 
increased risks of nuclear war entailed 
by a policy of universal “ anti-colonial 
struggle ” that L have not discussed here. 


I hope that CND’s leadership will realise 
that they should not pre-judge such pro- 
found issues. Support for one side in a 
military struggle is a position that many, 
perhaps a majority, in CND, will be 
loath to adopt. Moreover, it remains es- 
sential that somebody in Britain should 
continue to remind us that nuclear war 
is a primary threat. : 


The elimination of nuclear terror cer- 
tainly demands a strategy for overall 
social change—but CND’s search for that 
path has only just begun. Our wisdom is, 
like that of Minerva‘s Owl, based on 
hindsight. We may not save ourselves, 
but we can point out to others the pit- 
falls along our way, and make connec- 
tions that are not clear to those in the 
heat of the fight. 


Nigel Young is a lecturer in politics at. 
Birmingham University. 


CHALLENGE FROM DERRY: Peter Tarleton 


What does the pacifist do? 


The Fellowship of Reconciliation 
organised a youth camp in London- 
derry, Northern Ireland, from July 
24 to August 9 this year—and like 
all who visit the north at this time, 
the participants became deeply in- 
volved in the tragic split between 
the religious communities there. 


This article by Peter Tarleton, who 
comes from Derry and helped with 
the camp, describes what it was 
like for him as a Christian pacifist 
during the Bogside battles from 
August 12 onwards. It was written 
by him as a letter to FoR youth 
members and published in the 
November issue of “ Newspeace ”. 


Our work camp broke up in Derry some 
four days before the annual Apprentice 
Boys’ parade in the City on August 12. 
You were made aware often during your 
two weeks in Derry of the strenuous 
efforts on the part of many citizens to 
find a means of averting disaster on 
that now-historic day. 


I was wrong in my certainty of peace— 
for which I make no apology. I myself 
experienced physical, emotional and 
psychological upheaval in an instant on 
that memorable afternoon. Having pledg- 
ed myself to peace, and having made 
some vain pleas for the same in many 
quarters of our city, it was galling to say 
the least to watch the first stone fly from 
among the crowd of people for whose 
civil rights many of us had fought for 
so long—against a complacent upper- 
middle class government who hadn’t the 
foresight to appeal to the organisers of 
the parade for its abandonment. 


As forty or so of us Citizens’ Action 
Committee stewards stood fighting the 
odds against the most vicious of the 
Bogside people, I could not help thinking 
that Chi Chi Clark, our stammering 
military Premier, should himself be in 
me Soca along with us, or even instead 
of us 


Eventually, in our desire to avoid a 
sectarian clash, we suggested that if they 
were to throw stones, then they should 
throw them at the police force and 
ensure that none’ reached the procession. 
Too late! Stones were already flying 
back from the other end of Waterloo 
Place—from Protestants. 


As one struck me on the shoulder, I 
really began to wonder which side I was 
on! Peace was the word I’d had on my 
lips for months. It was now shattered. 
We all knew that the first stone would 
lead the province to disaster. 


We struggled on vainly—reason versus 
insanity. The latter got the upper hand 
as more and more people came out from 
their homes to protect their area from 
the advancing police. The “ balloon ” was 
up. Our role became one of policing 
spectators, inviting them to go home for 
fear of injury. 


In this capacity at the top of William 
Street, around 7 pm, Paddy Doherty (a 
Stormont MP) and I witnessed the first 
openly sectarian attack of the day, 
Paisleyites, armed with stones, joined 
the undisciplined ranks of the Royal 
Ulster Constabulary and stormed the 
Rossville Street barricade, just 200 yards 
below us. Paddy fumed. 


As he organised about 50 young lads 
into a fofmation to threaten the pro- 
Unionist forces from the flank, I decided 
that since peace was beyond our reach 
for that day, I should depart, my reputa- 
tion for the time being relatively 
untarnished! 


The struggle 


for justice | 


What does the Christian pacifist do? You 
people should be able to tell me. I just 
did not, know how to stay—and remain 
a pacifist. What of justice? Is pacifism 
successful because it prevents two rival 
factions from physical fighting? Is 
“neace” of this sort worth having, while 
people continue to live with fear, suspi- 
cion and hate of the other side? 


Because my efforts had failed to keep 
the sides apart on the Twelfth, that does 
not mean, as a Christian, I became irrele- 
vant to the Bogsiders. Because today I 
cannot spread the peace in my own heart 
and mind mong others, does not mean 
that I should cease for one minute to try 
to further the spirit of Christ. - 


I wondered what he would have done in 
these circumstances. I assumed that he 
would not have indulged in petro] bomb 
or stone throwing (so I acted accord- 
ingly) but he would remain to ensure that 
he did not dissociate himself from the 
struggle against injustice—or rather the 
struggle for justice. 


I remained in Bogside, carrying food 
parcels and cigarettes to the front line 
fighters and talked to almost everyone J 
encountered. The community spirit was 
continually high, and 27,000 people of 
the 888 acres of Bogside and Creggan 
were of one mind—to bring the Stormont 
government to its knees. 


Despite our strong Christian heritage— 
Patrick, Columba, etc—justice in our 
society is still based on the “eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth ” maxim. The 
attitude of these people was that they 
should not forgive the RUC, because the 
Unionist government had been so un- 
repentant. 

Were they wrong? I am not their judge 
The more I became involved, the more 
I was to realise the fact that there is no 
black or white categorisation possible for 
human behaviour. Christ wasn’t in Israel 
to tell his people that they were ail 
wrong. He came to show them that they 
could do better—that the love he had 
for them would solve everything. 


I fell far short of their criterion in the 
two months succeeding the August out- 
break, and I wish my story were happier 
and one of positive example and leader- 
ship to you all; but it cannot be. I ex- 
perienced more hatred of the Protestant 
people of Derry—my own people, so to 
speak—than had ever run through my 
system before. They showed a bitterness 
that shamed my ecclesiastical affiliations 


’ 


into a position where my own heart held 
no warmth for them. 


Some of them shot and wounded several 
people in Great James Street on the 
night of Wednesday August 13. My own 
attitude became unforgiving—this is the 
price of involvement—and many of my 
thoughts and words would have made me 
rot in hell, had I not been continually 
re-assured by Paddy Doherty, and the 
many people I encountered, that God 
was on the side of justice, and though 
we make mistakes, we must not flag in 
our efforts. 


Ever present crisis 


Newspapers will have furnished you with 
most of the gory details of the unrest 
throughout the province, and with details 
of the Derry Citizen’s Defence Associa- 
tion (DCDA) in the Bogside. My part was 
one of welfare—trying to rehouse the 
homeless, dealing with social problems in 
the area (separations, evictions and in- 
timidation cases) and acting on some 
occasions as counsel in defence of accus- 
ed wrongdoers. I also assisted in the 
production of the DCDA Newsletter and 
devoted my leisure time to Station 2, 
Radio Bogside. 


As I rest now in the luxury of my 
Divinity Hostel in Dublin, some 150 miles 
from the scene, I look back on the entire 
escapade as a brush with reality—the 
appreciation of people en masse of crisis 
in their midst. I see now that crisis is 
as ever present as the Holy Spirit; that 
we have no time to settle down and 
regard our work as finished. 


I have three years to prepare here for 
another assault upon the divisions 
amongst our people. The reconciliation of 
Catholic to Protestant in Derry and 
throughout the north east of Ireland is 
beyond my scope, but with the guidance 
of Christ’s spirit, the prayers of your 
movement and others, and of course 
your physical presence here, the turmoil 
of the vast twelve months will be 
regarded in future as a Godsend. 
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WAR IS POLLUTION Gandhi 


A chemical used by the US for destroy- 
ing crops and defoliating trees over 
millions of acres in Vietnam, has been 
demonstrated to be harmful to animal 
life. The chemical is 2, 4, 5-T (the T 
stands for Trichlorophenoxyacetic acid). 


During 1967 and 1968 the US Depart- 
ment of Defence purchased the entire 
US production of 2, 4, 5-T—14 million 
pounds. Together with other chemicals, 
this was estimated to be sufficient to kill 
97% of vegetation on over 10 million 
acres of land. (This is about two million 
acres more than the total arable land in 
South Vietnam.) 


The Department of Defence admits that 
it had “treated” 1,605,006 acres up till 
September 1967. 


Protests at the use of these chemicals 
have concentrated up to now on the 
short and long-term effect of this kind of 
treatment on the ecology of the areas 
effected, and at the impact on a civilian 
population of the tactic of destroying 
food-crops. 


The Pentagon’s irrelevant reply has been 
that 2, 4, 5-T, and its fellow herbicides 
and defoliants, are “ordinary weed- 
killer” used domestically in the US, 
notably to clear roadsides. 


Now, however, research at Biometics 
Laboratories has demonstrated that the 
chemical is dangerous to animal life. As 
a result a “limited use” of 2, 4, 5-T has 
been ordered by Dr Lee A. DuBridge, 
President Nixon’s science adviser, who 
heads the Environmental Quality 


, 


Council. Whether this applies to its use 
in Vietnam or other counter-insurgent 
situations is questionable. 


The studies have revealed that mice and 
rats given oral doses of 2, 4, 5-T during 
early pregnancy show a higher than 
expected number of deformities in their 
young. According to Dr DuBridge, it is 
unlikely that humans could receive 
harmful doses from its existing uses. He 
was acting, he said, to assure public 
safety pending further studies. 


And DDT, too! 


The coincident timing of the partial bans 
on 2, 4, 5-T and DDT emphasises’ the 
interrelation of CBW and pollution. The 
relationship is so close that there is 
virtually an identity—or rather, one is 
a special case of the other. 


Modern warfare is pollution writ large. 
Or more pessimistically—and realistic- 
ally—we can see the effects of atomic, 
biological and chemical weapons as being 
to accelerate the rate, rather than to 
increase the devastating scale, of pollu- 
tion. 

The destruction of our environment— 
and of any tolerable environment—is 
certain, war or no war, unless radical 
changes can take place in the way we 
treat it. 

The power of the anti-nuclear war move- 
ment in Britain at its height was that it 
was founded on a popular awareness of 


Sex yes, politics no! 


Denmark may have given up censorship 
where sex is concerned but politics, 
that’s a very different matter. 


On November 5, helmeted police, with 
dogs, forced their way into the offices of 
the 4,000-circulation periodical “ Vietnam 
Solidarity,” after it published details of 
where to find secret military monitoring 
centres set up in Denmark as part of 
what it described as a global, Pentagon- 
directed NATO network of 2,000 such 
listening posts. 


They were unable to confiscate any 
copies, because there weren’t any in the 
offices. But they were luckier when later 
the same day they were able to confiscate 
the entire issue of the well-known left 
wing fortnightly “ Politisk Revy,” which 
contained similar information. 


The confiscations came a few days 
after Denmark’s Defence Minister Erik 


Ninn Hansen had told parliament that he 
would order the removal of a military 
communications network in a Copen- 
hagen University basement, after 
students had discovered its existence. 


At the same time he refused to open a 
sealed envelope handed to him by a 
leftwing MP who said it contained a list 
of such installations secretly set up in 
civilian institutions. Instead he passed 
it on to the Minister of Justice to find 
out how the list had been obtained. 


That was not the limit of the Danish 
government’s NATO Solidarity activities 
either. On November 11, the Minister of 
Justice ruled that two American deser- 
ters who had appealed for political 
asylum should he refused. This had been 
a test case, the first time such deserters 
had come into the open in Denmark. 


the need to preserve the ecological en- 
vironment. Which is a wordy way of 
saying that people understood that, war 
or no war, fall-out was menacing their 
children. 


The test-ban treaty was important poli- 
tically just because of that. It meant that 
the threat of war in the future—which is 
something most people prefer not to 
think about—was left to stand on its 
own, without the more immediate motiva- 
tion given by the present reality of a 
oust from fall-out. And the heat was 
off. 


Gradually, the awareness of the dangers 
of CBW is diffusing outwards. This week- 
end sees in London an important con- 
ference on the matter (see Diary), and 
this coincides with the publication of a 
major new book on the subject. (A 
Survey of Chemical and Biological War- 
fare, by John Cookson and Judith 
Nottingham, Sheed and Ward, £4; this is 
essential for anyone interested in cam- 
paigning on CBW—everything from lists 
of research projects in universities to 
maps of Porton and Nancekuke, together 
with an exhaustive and documented 
account of the whole area.) 


The key to building vocal and effective 
opposition to CBW may lie in bringing 
out the conservation aspects, just as the 
key to effective conservationism may lie 
in linking this with the issue of war. 


Kevin McGratTH 


Marches of 
death— 

London and 
Washington 


Kevin McGrath reports: Larry Mason 
was an American serviceman. He came 
from Kentucky, and he died in Vietnam, 
one of 40,000 such. 


That is all I know about him. And the 
reason I know it is because I carried a 
card with his name in Grosvenor Square 
on Saturday. And after calling his name 
through a megaphone to the curtained 
and unresponding US Embassy (with its 
flag at full mast), I dropped the card 
into a coffin, along with thousands like it. 
Only the names were different. 


And over in America there is someone 
else about whom I know even less. All I 
know is that he—or she—carried a card 
with Larry Mason’s name on it through 
Washington on Thursday or Friday, and 
dropped it into another coffin. 


And the only thing I’m sure about is that 
both of us are wondering who Larry 
Mason was, and whether he had any idea 
why he was in Vietnam anyway. 


The Grosvenor Square Death March on 
Saturday, organised by the American 
exile organisation, Group ’68, was of 
course only a footnote to the vast 
marches and other demonstrations in 
America this last week. And a far smaller 
footnote than the support actions held in 
many other capitals—in Paris 20,000 
marched, helped probably by the dawn 
arrest of 150 activists and the ban by the 
French government on all demonstra- 
tions. In all 2,651 demonstrators were 
arrested by the French police. 


Any likelihood that the momentum will 
fall away following the 250,000 march on 
Saturday in Washington has been dis- 
pelled by the sickening allegations of the 
massacre by American soldiers of almost 
the entire population of a Vietnamese 
hamlet. 


in 
Ireland 


Bob Overy reports: Arms are now reli- 
ably reported to be pouring in to both 
sides in Northern Ireland. The failure of 
the Protestant backlash to slash open 
sectarian bitterness to the point of wide- 
spread street clashes has not led to any 
quietening of fears. 


On the contrary, my impression from a 
weekend trip to Northern Ireland, is that 
the expectation of Protestant pogroms is 
increasing among Catholics as it becomes 
clear that the Unionist Party privately is 
solidly against the civil rights reforms, 
yet is powerless to resist their imposition 
through British government pressure. 


What is feared and even expected now 
is a leaderless revolt of Protestants, prob- 
ably directed against isolated Catholic 
streets or even townships. Catholics are 
reported to be arming themselves against 
this possibility. 

Such a situation—where the civil rights 
movement has proved itself incapable of 
responding as a body to the situation, 
except in terms of organising Catholic 
self-defence groups, and where Catholic 
sectarianism is rising in response to the 
unrepentant bigotry of the Unionists 
—cries out for pacifist imperatives. 


But who—to raise a slightly different 
question to the ones raised by Peter 
Tarleton on page 3—is going to advance 
unarmed into a street battle between 
armed citizens, where both sides believe 
they are fighting for their survival: 
Protestants to defend themselves and 
their families from incorporation into 
the Republic; Catholics to defend their 
homes and families from direct assault? 


Where are the public figures with moral 
stature enough to try to restrain the 
combatants with a public fast, as Gandhi 
would have done? 


Such questions were not discussed speci- 
fically at the Fellowship of Reconciliation. 
all-Ireland conference on Gandhi held 
just south of the border at Castle Blaney 
last weekend—but the attempt to relate 
Gandhi directly to the situation in 
Northern Ireland was made. 


The FoR in Ireland is very small——but 
the one or two radical priests who attend- 
ed were augmented by a continuing 
influx of local people and a strong con- 
tingent of Peace News readers. Between 
us—particularly with the contribution of 
Justin Keating, a former academic, now 
Dail Labour MP, with the same wide- 
ranging approach to politics "as, say, 
Conor Cruise O’Brien—we discovered a 
broad agreement to promote radical 
social change from self-help initiatives. 


Paul Wesley, brought up in Belfast but 
recently working with the War Resisters’ 
League in San Francisco, proposed an 
educational campaign in non-violence 
linked in to direct action projects. My 
own approach was to stress the central 
importance in Gandhian non-violence of 
self-reliance and of building a solid-based 
non-sectarianism through direct work in 
the community. 


There do seem real possibilities of some 
full-time initiatives coming out of our 
discussions. Anyone who is interested in 
working to promote non-violence in 
Northern Ireland should contact me at 
5 Caledonian Road, London N11. 


Windsor soup 


Help the Queen escape a poverty stricken 
future. Every penny we raise over 
£15,000 we’ll send on to her. Cheques ete 
to Merfyn Turner, Treasurer, made out 
to Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London Nl. 


THIS SATURDAY 
NOVEMBER 22 


Peace News CHRISTMAS FAIR 


Opening speech (3.30 pm) Donaid Groom “ Gandhi—Yesierday and 


11.30 am to 6 pm at Kingsway Hall, Kingsway, WC2 (near Holborn 


Underground) 


For Christmas Cards, Housmans book display, compost grown vegetables, home- 
made preserves, fancy-gifts and household goods, Christmas stationery, secondhand 
books, Old Curiosity Shop arts and crafts, children’s stalls etc, ete. 

And hot lunches, teas, Gandhi exhibition, children’s film show, sale of Peace News 


original engraved blocks. 


Tomorrow ” 


Bring your friends, your family, a gift for sale. 
Bring your support to help Peace News develop. 
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NIGERIA/BIAFRA SPECIAL 


JULIUS NYERERE 


His address to the Addis Ababa 
conference: part 2 


AGAINST AFRICAN 
IMPERIALISM 


The argument is being advanced that if 
Biafra is allowed to exist, Nigeria cannot 
exist. Nigerian leaders themselves have 
advanced this argument. If the Ibos are 
allowed to go, so the argument runs, 
Nigeria will break up completely, for 
the others will also go. 

To deal with this argument seriously, 
let us assume the worst: let us assume 
that, if the Biafrans leave the Federation, 
all the others will also secede and set 
themselves up as separate states. What 
this argument amounts to is that only two 
things bind the Hausas and the Yorubas 
(these being the major elements) to- 
gether. 

Firstly, the recent historical accident 
that all (plus the Ibos) were conquered 
by, and then governed by, the British; 
and secondly, the more recent historical 
fact that, when the British left, they 
left these peoples as one nation. But if 
these accidents of history were in fact 
the only reason for Nigeria, and if there 
is no feeling of mutual benefit arising 


from the political unity, then the seces- 
sion of the Biafrans would certainly and 
inevitably lead to the break-up of the 
Federation as the Yorubas (and the 
Hausas?) secede. 


In using this argument, therefore, we 
are in effect saying: “‘The Yorubas, the 
Hausas (and the others) cannot remain 
together without the Ibos; we want the 
Yorubas and the Hausas to remain 
together; therefore we must forcibly 
prevent the Ibos from breaking away— 
even if this attempt to prevent them, 
together with their stubborn resistance, 
may lead to their extermination.” 


This is an extremely logical and nice 
argument. But it must be directed to 
people other than the Biafrans. They 
cannot be asked to sacrifice their free- 
dom in order that two peoples, who are 
not otherwise willing to attempt the 
building of a nation together, may carry 
on a precarious united existence. 

It is bad enough to force the Biafrans to 
make immense Sacrifices for their own 


freedom; it would be worse than absurd 
to expect them to surrender the freedom 
for which they are dying in order to 
maintain a precarious unity among other 
peopies—whose own commitment to that 
unity must be very slight if this argu- 
ment has any validity at all. 


Hausa | 
domination? 


In fact, the argument, “If you allow the 
Ibos to go, the others will also go”, 
inevitably provokes the question: ‘‘ Who 
are these others, and where will they 
go?” For properly considered, this argu- 
ment is an Imperialist argument. I can 
well imagine Winston Churchill saying: 
“Tf I allow India to go, the others will 
go, and I was not appointed the King’s 
First Minister in order to preside over 


the liquidation of the British Empire.” 


But how can this kind of thing be said 
of Nigeria—most of all by Nigerians? 
Who in the Nigerian issue represents 
Churchill? Who represents the “ others ” 
who would break away if the Ibos are 
allowed to go? And who is the imperialist 
metropolitan power in Nigeria? 


Those who advance this argument assume 
Hausas to be the Churchill and the 
“others” to be the Yorubas, in particular, 
and also the smaller groups. They assume 
that the Hausas would like to complete 
their conquest of the South, which was 
interrupted by the British, and are say- 
ing that the only way the Hausas will 
be able to continue to dominate the 
Yorubas and the smaller ethnic groups 
is if they also succeed in dominating 
the Ibos. 


If this is the basis of the argument, and 
if it stated the actual position, I would 


continued overleaf 


THE GUARDIAN on the Nigeria/Biafra war 


A HOUSE DIVIDED 


As one of its key journalists said recent- 
ly at a cocktail party in London, ‘‘ There 
is this extraordinary situation on my 
paper where I can write one thing one 
day and have it contradicted by another 
staff-writer the next.” 


The Guardian journalist was Walter 
Schwarz, and the “other staff writer” 
he referred to was Patrick Keatley, the 
paper’s Commonwealth Correspondent. 
Between them, on the issue of the 
Nigeria/Biafra war, the two have been 
conducting a prolonged and celebrated 
feud—and providing the paper with the 
majority of its material on the war. 


Schwarz knows more about Nigeria than 
almost any other journalist in the coun- 
try. His considered opinion before seces- 
sion and right up to the end of 1967 was 
that the 12-State system could guarantee 
the Ibos in Nigeria against fears of a 
recurrence of the 1966 massacres—and 
he was almost obsessively concerned to 
justify the 12-State formula. 

Secession he saw as developing simply 
out of a “tribal tit-for-tat” (March 28, 
1967)—and he liked the phrase so much 
he repeated it three times in the next 
few weeks, In August that year he said: 
“Tf (the British government) must back 
one side, the Federals are the right 
choice.” 

However, by the end of 1967 Schwarz 
was beginning to have doubts about the 
12-State system (the Ibos should have 
their own army within a Federal frame- 
work, he thought) and in January 1968 he 
admitted privately that he had been 
wrong. His changed opinion was reflect- 
ed in a Guardian leader of January 13, 
1968: ‘the prospects for British in- 
terest’’ would be worse if the- war 
dragged on than “if an autonomous 


Biafra is allowed to exist.” 


Not that Schwarz has ever argued for an 
autonomous Biafra as such, But he has 


tried to present the Biafran case fairly, 
and has consistently attacked the British 
government—describing the British 
policy as “in ruins” (June 13, 1968). He 
has now dropped talk of the’ 12-State 
system and has been calling more 
recently for confederation. 


His determined opposition to British 
government policy was never more 
clearly shown than last week when, on 
Friday, November 14, he said “ there is 
evidence that Britain sees Biafran sur- 
render, not increased relief supplies, as 
the alternative (to starvation)”. He 
repeated this charge even more strongly 
in a Guardian editorial on Monday, 
November 17. 


Blind devotion 


Patrick Keatley is altogether a different 
proposition. A Liberal Canadian, who 
prides himself on his contacts with 
(among others) Lester Pearson and 
Arnold Smith (Secretary-General of the 
Commonwealth) his most _ striking 
a is his blind devotion to 


In May 1967, the month of secession, he 
stated that Britain’s “real dilemma” in 
the war was that “any attempt to take 
a non-aligned position will automatically 
incur a charge of partisanship towards 
the Easterners (Biafra).” From then on, 
he was to reflect every nuance of anti- 
Biafran feeling within Whitehall, and 
report almost each lie that HMG cared to 
feed him. 


His comments often seemed to come 
direct from his contact (Booker) at the 
Foreign and Commonwealth Office—as 
for instance, in December 1968 when he 
argued that “to deny normal supplies 
of arms to Nigeria would ... have con- 


stituted a basic and dangerous diplo- 
matic precedent hazarding Britain’s 
relationship with her Commonwealth 
partner government.” 


Now and again, Keatley splashed “ exclu- 
sives’”’ which misfired. For example, in 
August 1968, when Gowon had already 
announced in Lagos that the Federal 
“ final offensive ” into the Ibo heartland 
was under way, Keatley—alone among 
Commonwealth correspondents in follow- 
ing uncritically the Whitehall line— 
denied on the Guardian’s front page that 
the “final offensive ” had begun. 


On December 2, 1968, he announced that 
the great question Ojukwu “must 
answer” was whether or not he was pre- 
pared to accept day-time relief flights— 
despite the fact that Ojukwu had accept- 
ed them in principle a year before, as a 
brief word with Schwarz would have told 
him. A fortnight later, Schwarz himself 
disabused his colleague, in an editorial 
demanding that Britain should “stop 
pretending it’s all Biafra’s fault.” 


During February 1968 secret talks were 
under way to send a peace force to 
Nigeria to police the battle zone. News 
about this. then broke and both sides 
rejected the idea. In an editorial on 
March 28, Schwarz claimed that the two 
sides had come near to agreement .the 
previous month, but that the idea “‘ was 
leaked to the press (presumably by 
hawkish elements anxious to sabotage it) 
and this forced both sides to disown it.” 
Schwarz did not mention who had blown 
the gaff. He had no need to. Guardian 
readers had seen an exclusive exposé of 
the secret talks two weeks previously— 
written—by Patrick Keatiey. 


In all this time with the Guardian, 
Keatley has ben critical of the British 
government on the issue of Nigeria/ 
Biafra war in only one particular: when 
Wilson visited Lagos last April on his 


“fact-finding tour ”. Keatley seemed then 
to think that Wilson was being insincere. 
It is interesting, therefore, that Group 
Captain Leonard Cheshire’s statement 
that he was the envoy charged with 
trying to arrange the Wilson-Ojukwu 
talks at that time and was then snubbed 
by Wilson, was reported prominently for 
the Guardian on its front page this week 
by Keatley. 


However, his apparent approval for the 
Group Captain’s statement must be set 
against his description as ‘“‘ vigorous ” of 
Foley’s unspeakable defence of govern- 
ment policy—and it was of course 
Keatley who dutifully had reported the 
government’s official rebuttal of 
Cheshire’s original letter to The Times in 
a story exclusive to the Guardian on 
Friday, November 14. 


More candour 


It is fairly easy to see how Walter 
Schwarz (imprisoned by the Biafrans for 
13 days in 1967 when he walked from 
Nigeria into Biafra across the River 
Niger, and an ardent supporter at first 
of the 12-State system) should have taken 
time to see the issues of the war clearly. 
It is also easy to see how a liberal paper 
can employ a Biafran sympathiser as 
leader-writer and a pro-HMG man as 
Commonwealth Correspondent. 


What is more difficult is to discern why 
Patrick Keatley, a distinguished anti- 
colonialist in the great days of the Move- 
ment for Colonial Freedom, an expert 
on southern Africa, and a Liberal, should 
have committed himself to the most 
colonalist, least expert and least liberal 
policy of the day. Perhaps he would 
care to tell us himself. 
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JULIUS NYERERE: ‘it would be shameful if Africa was to make a cynical 
distinction between European imperialism and an internal African imperialism’ 


from page 5 


be amazed at Africa’s reaction to an 
African Imperialism abetted and support- 
ed by British Imperialism. Indeed, it 
would be very shameful if Africa, which 


is still groaning from the yoke of Euro- » 


pean Imperialism was to make a cynical 
distinction between that and an internal 
African Imperialism. 


Such an argument must be rejected by 
the whole of Africa. Not only would it 
make nonsense of the principles we have 
been proclaiming; it is also an insult to 
the people of Nigeria—the Hausas, the 
Yorubas, and the others. 


Let us reject the Internal Domino 
Theory. For it assumes that the people 
now in the Federation of Nigeria are, 
and wish to be imperialists. I cannot 
believe that. I still believe that they are 
capable of recognising the tragedy which 
has caused one part of the Federation 
to break away, and of acknowledging 
that very different tactics are necessary 
if the old Nigeria is ever to be re- 
created. 

For, surely, they could decide to leave 
the Biafrans to go their own way and, by 
the kind of Nigeria which they create, to 
show the Biafrans what they are losing 
by remaining separated from _ their 
brethren. For if the other peoples of 
Nigeria decide to work together, they 
will continue to be a strong and powerful 
force in Africa; they really have the 
opportunity to build a good nation of 
which every Nigerian—indeed every 
African—can be proud. 


Then it may be that at some time in the 
future the Biafrans will wish to rejoin 
the peoples from whom they now wish 
to part; if this happens, it will be the 
accession of a free people to a large 
and free political unit. For if the seces- 
sion of Biafra is a setback to African 
Unity—as of course it is—no one is 
suggesting that we should consequently 
stop working for African Unity on the 
basis of willing commitment. Why then 
are we suggesting that our Nigerian 
brethren have a different conception of 
unity, and that they want a unity of 
conquest only? 

I am not making such an argument: I 
am saying that, although our Nigerian 
brothers want to maintain one Nigeria, 
including Biafra, on the basis of equality 
of citizenship, they are wrong in thinking 
that this can be done now. I refuse to 
impute bad motives to General Gowon; I 
believe he is mistaken in his judgment 
and that Africa must not make the same 
mistake. 


The African ° 
domino theory 


There is another Domino Theory which 
relates to the rest of Africa.We are told 
that, if we allow “tribalism” to break 
up Nigeria, no African country would be 
safe; for every African nation consists of 
tribes which find themselves in the same 
country by an accident of history and by 
the grace of the Imperialists. 


I fully accept the danger of tribalism in 
Africa. When we started TANU in 1954, 
the first of the objectives of our party 
was preparation for independence, and 
the second was “to fight against triba- 
lism”. We have not completely succeeded 
in eradicating tribalism from our society; 
indeed I was recently forced to remind 
our people of this objective, and to warn 
them about certain tendencies. 


But the dangers of tribalism are so well- 
known that, although I would never wish 
to minimise them, I do not think it is 
now necessary to expound them afresh. 
There is, however, a different fact which 
can be equally dangerous. Sometimes, 
indeed very often, the spectre of tribal- 
ism is raised by the enemies of Africa 
against Africa. 


NEXT WEEK 
Mongo Betti 


VIVE LA 
BALKANISATION! 


It is dangerous for Africa to accept the 
argument of tribalism without examining 
its relevance in every given case. Indeed, 
to the extent that we need to learn from 
Nigeria’s “tribalism ”, I have a feeling 
that Africa is being bamboozled or 
mesmerised into learning the wrong 
lesson. 


First, what is a tribe? And how compar- 
able is Nigeria’s position to that which 
exists elsewhere in Africa? 
Hausas a tribe? Are the Yorubas a tribe? 
Are the Ibos a tribe? It may be said 
that they are not ‘ nations”; but are 
they tribes? There are Scottish clans, but 
the Scots are not a tribe simply because 
of the fact that they are not a nation. 
The Welsh: are they a tribe? Are the 
Protestants of Northern Ireland a tribe? 


The Hausas, the Ibos, and the Yorubas, 
are not nations in the legal sense; but 
they are not tribes either. Each one of 
them is a “people” which could easily 
become a very coherent nation. Each one 
of these “peoples” of Nigeria has a 
better chance of forming a really viable 
and stable nation than many of the legal 
nations of Africa and other parts of the 
world. 


Indeed, those who glibly compare Nigeria 
with other African countries show that 
they do not begin to understand the 
immense significance for the rest of 
Africa of the Nigerian experiment. 
Nigeria was trying (and if they do not 
allow themselves to be convinced by 
the internal Nigerian Domino Theory, 
they may continue trying) to build a 
nation which incorporates several peoples 
who could have become nations on their 
own. 


Had Nigeria succeeded (and Nigeria can 
still succeed if she rejects the argument 
of all or none), Africa would have a great 
example before it. We would be able to 
say: ‘“ Within Nigeria there are several 
peoples, each conscious of itself and 
conscious of its ability to be a nation 
on its own. If they have nevertheless 
succeeded in submerging their natural 
unity into a larger artificial unity, for the 
greater benefit of them all, then the rest 
of Africa can submerge its'smaller artifi- 
cial units into the greater artificiality 
(indeed that more natural unit of all 
Africa) which holds greater promise for 
all the peoples of Africa.” 


In other words, any success in Nigeria— 
even if partial—is a demonstration of 
the practicability of our declared aim 
of African Unity—-even though a Nige- 
rian failure would not make this aim 
impossible of achievement. This, I repeat, 
is Nigeria’s real significance to Africa. 


No other political unit in our continent 
has the same significance for Africa; not 
even the Sudan, although the two cases 
are similar in one respect. Both have a 
basic problem of “ peoples” in the sense 
that the North of Sudan is different from 
the South, racially, religiously, culturally, 
and socially—although the one “ people ” 
of the South are divided into several 
different tribes. The Sudan’s problem, 
therefore, is very serious—just as 
Nigeria’s problem is. 

But fortunately for the Sudan, and for 
Africa, Southern Sudan is not blessed (or 
cursed) with immense mineral wealth. 
As a result, foreign economic interests 
are not involved in this conflict. How- 
ever agonising the problem may be for 
the authorities in Khartoum—and for 
the people of the country—the former 
colonial power is most unlikely to pour 
arms into the Sudan to help maintain 
Sudanese unity. It is also unlikely to 
intervene in support of any attempt at 
secession. 


This situation, will continue irrespective 
of the ideological leanings of the govern- 
ment in Khartoum, and irrespective of 
what Russia does. In this case Sudanese 
leaders, and African leaders have a real 
chance of solving the problem—provided 
we do not make the same mistake as we 
made in Nigeria and act as if there is no 
genuine problem to be solved. 4 


The solution, as the present government 
in the Sudan has rightly foreseen, lies in 
a constitution which recognises both the 
unity of the Sudan, and the legitimate 
interests of the South. This is what 


Eastern Nigeria was asking for before it 
seceded; this is what the Aburi Agree- 
ment was al) about. It was the refusal, 
by Lagos, to accept this necessity that 


Are the. 


finally led to secession and the present 
situation. 

The fact is that the peoples of Nigeria 
have less, in common, historically, 
linguistically, culturally, and as regards 
religion, than the peoples of Scandinavia. 
The only thing that the peoples of 
Nigeria have in common is that they are 
all Africans and all have been under 
British rule for a few decades—and 
Britain governed them virtually separa- 
tely. It would be infinitely easier for the 
peoples of Scandinavia to form one 
nation than for the peoples of Nigeria. 


One final point must be made about this 
tragedy. In spite of attempts on both 
sides of the quarrel to bring in religion, 
the conflict between Nigeria and Biafra 
is not a religious one. Yet if it were, that 
would be simply an additional com- 
plication: it would not justify the war. 
In fact, however, there are Christians 
and Muslims on both sides; religion cuts 
across the divisions between the peoples. 


Lessons for 
Africa 


I said earlier that Africa is learning the 
wrong lesson from the Nigerian tragedy. 
We are saying that if Biafra is allowed 
to secede, every country in Africa is 
going to have its own Biafra. But what 
we are doing is looking at results, with- 
out looking at the cause of those results, 
and then saying that the same results 
will happen elsewhere without there 
having been any causes. That is non- 
sense. 


But there is a very serious lesson to be 
learned from the present tragedy. We 
should learn that where in any African 
state there is a dominant group, whether 
that group is ethnic, religious or other- 
wise, it must wield its power and influ- 
ence on behalf of all the elements which 
go to form that country. 


In particular, it should be very solicitous 
of the interests of the minorities, because 
they are the ones which need the pro- 
tection of the state. If a dominant group 
does not act in this protective manner, 
then civil strife and consequent Biafras 
become inevitable. That is the lesson 
Africa should learn from the Nigerian 
tragedy. 

We African leaders had a golden oppor- 
tunity at the OAU summit conference in 
Kinshasa in 1967, but we missed it 
because we were confused by the tribal 
domino theory. At that time the Ibos had 
not declared their secession; at that 
time the whole of Africa, including those 
countries which now recognise Biafra, 
supported the territorial integrity of 
Nigeria. 

Yet I believe that all states had some 
sympathy for the Easterners, who had 
already experienced a massacre of some 
30,000 of their brethren, and who were 
trying to absorb nearly two million 
refugees in the Eastern Region. And, I 
repeat, at that time they were not asking 
for an independent Eastern Region; they 
were simply asking for a loosening of 
the constitutional structure so as to 
maintain the Unity of Nigeria and still 
meet the understandable fears of the 
peoples from that region. 


Africa should have accepted the legiti- 
macy of this demand. Since we were all 
supporting Nigeria in its main objective 
of maintaining national unity, we should 
have used our moral strength to urge 
Nigeria to listen to those demands. We 
should have pointed out that under the 
circumstances of the two coups and the 
massacres, what they were asking was not 
only understandable but was also 
justifiable. 


Since we were supporting the Nigerian 
authorities in their efforts to keep 
Nigeria one, and since by that very 
support we were rejecting any claim by 
the East to secede, we were in a very 
strong position. We did not have to 
worry about Domino Theories and the 
Charter of the OAU. But we were so 
obsessed, bewitched and terrified by the 
Domino Theory that we did not dare 
raise a voice for the Ibos even when we 
all supported the federal authority. 


That opportunity was lost. But we must 


not therefore even appear to acquiesce in 
the present situation of war and suffer- 
ing. The least we can do is now to ask 
our brethren in both Nigeria and Biafra 
to stop fighting and to begin talking 
about their future relations. 


It is being said that the situation has 
changed from what it was two years ago, 
and that Biafrans need no longer fear for 
their future. If that is the case, we should 
ask Nigeria to convince the Biafrans of 
it at a conference table. You cannot 
convince people that they are safe while 
you are shooting and starving them. 


The OAU was established by heads of 
African states. But it is intended to serve 
the peoples of Africa. The OAU is not 
a trade union of African heads of states. 
Therefore, if it is to retain the respect 
and support of the people of Africa, it 
must be concerned about the lives of the 
people of Africa. 


We must not just concern ourselves with 
our own survival as heads of state; we 
must even be more concerned about 
peace and justice in Africa than we are 
about the sanctity of the boundaries 
we inherited. For the importance of 
these lie in the fact that their accept- 
ance is the basis for peace and justice in 
our continent, and we all have a respon- 
sibility to the whole people of Africa in 
this regard. 


Many African governments, some of 
them very good governments, have been 
overthrown through coups. Some coun- 
tries have had more than one coup; but 
none of them has broken up. Only the 
Nigerian Federation is in danger, and 
this from the effects of a failure to meet 
the legitimate interests of the Easterners, 
not directly because of the coups. And 
the fall of African governments, however 
regrettable, is not the same thing as the 
disintegration of African countries. 


We must not be like the French monarch 
who said: “L’état c’est Moi”—“I am 
the state”, The OAU must sometimes 
raise a voice against those regimes in 
Africa, including independent Africa, 
who oppress the peoples of Africa. In 
some countries in Africa it might be the 
only voice that can speak on behalf of 
the people. If we dare not do that, even 
in private, we shall deserve the scorn 
ote who accuse us of double starrd- 
ards. 


Our former 
masters 


In this connection we could learn a good 
lesson from our former masters. For 
European governments are not ‘often 
very polite to European regimes which 
fail to show respect for the basic human 
rights within their own countries. Euro- 
peans do care about what happens to 
Europeans. (Sometimes, as in the case of 
Stanleyville, we are reminded of that 
fact rather unpleasantly.) I think that is 
a lesson worth learning. 


Thus, for example, European govern- 
ments*do not invade Greece, for they 
respect the territorial integrity of fellow 
European states; but they have not left, 
and will not leave, the Greek regime 
in any doubt at all about what they think 
of it. Yet what have the Greek Colonels 
done? They have carried out a military 
coup against a constitutionally establish- 
ed government, and are detaining and 
persecuting the supporters of the con- 
stitution—an occurrence so familiar in 
young Africa that it is hardly considered 
wrong any more. 


If. we do not learn to criticise injustice 
within our continent, we will soon be 
tolerating fascism in Africa, as long as it 
is practised by African governments 
against African peoples. Consider what 
our reaction would have been if the 


‘30,000 Ibos had been massacred by whites 


in Rhodesia or South Africa, One can 
imagine the outcry from Africa. 


Yet these people are still dead; the 
colour of those who killed them is irrele- 
vant. We must ask Nigeria to stop more 
killing now, and to deal with the problem 
by argument, not death. Justice is in- 
divisible. Africa, and the OAU, must act 
accordingly. 

September 4, 1969 

JULIUS K. NYERERE 
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ROGER MOODY describes how Leonard Cheshire frightened the Foreign Office 


WILSON’S PRE-EMPTIVE STRIKE 


The latest lie from a government spokes- 
man in the British government’s anti- 
Biafra (or more accurately anti-Ojukwu) 
campaign came last Monday at the end 
of a week’s intensive activity in White- 
hall. 


It was delivered by Michael Stewart to 
the House of Commons and again by 
Maurice Foley on BBC-TV the same 
evening. Both claimed that the United 
States had offered Biafra a guarantee 
that daylight relief flights would not be 
used as a cover for military operations. 


A short while later, the US Embassy 
specifically denied the claim, stating that 
Washington had only ‘passed on” to 
Biafra a Nigerian assurance that day- 
light relief flights would not be attacked. 
The Foreign Office knew this: it also 
knew that no Nigerian guarantee had 
been provided for the safety of Uli—nor 
was likely to be. 


Like Stewart’s more conventional lies— 
that Ojukwu has failed to agree to talks 
without preconditions; that the Biafrans 
have not agreed to daylight flights—this 
week’s performance in the House was 
intended to demonstrate that only one 
man (and his clique) stand in the way of 
peace in Nigeria, and that once support 
for Ojuwku collapses all will be happy 
again, 


Guildhall speech 


The current spate of denigration began 
—publicly, at any rate—at the Guildhall 
on Monday, November 10, when Harold 
Wilson condemned Qjukwu for “repu- 
diating ” his “ offer” of talks on security 
for the “Ibo people”. Wilson ascribed 
all hold-ups over daylight relief to the 
Biafran leader: 


“Tf Colonel Ojukwu would agree to 
daylight flights, the worst of the 
starvation ... could be ended within a 
week,” 


Privately, however, it seems that Wilson 
may have been prompted by something 
he never mentioned at the Guildhall that 
night — an initiative got under way a 
fortnight previously, specifically over aid 
to Biafra. , 


In the second half of October, Jack Grant, 
the Co-ordinator for Canair-relief (the 
Canadian member of Joint Church Aid, 
which is one of the three major plane- 
providing partners in the JCA consor- 
tium) arrived in London with a proposi- 
tion to “put the British government on 
the spot.” 


Although it is still not possible to go 
into full details about it, Grant’s plan 
was basically concerned with increasing 
the capacity of the JCA airlift from Sao 
Tome, using planes and food which were 
readily available, but for whose transport 
the money had still to be provided. Jack 
Grant’s proposition boiled down to asking 
the British government to finance part of 
the night-flight operation. 


One of several people Grant knew about 
who might be interested in floating the 
plan, was Group Captain Leonard 
Cheshire, who had travelled in Nigeria 
before the war and had been in Biafra 
earlier this year. 


Whether or not Grant—or a colleague of 
his, Stanley Burke—actually met 
Cheshire to discuss this plan we do not 
know. Nor do we know that Cheshire 
mentioned it to the Foreign and Com- 
monwealth Office, with whom he had (as 
later events were to show) discussed 
dramatic intervention in the war on at 
least two occasions previously. 


We can only speculate—from the hurried 
appearance of the draft text circulated to 
the press before Wilson spoke at the 
Guildhall last Monday and from the 
hysterically pro-Wilson editorial which 
appeared in the hysterically pro-Wilson 
Daily Mirror ,on the Wednesday—that 
the prime minister was seriously worried 
about the effect an intervention by 
Cheshire might have. 

In any event, on Thursday, November 13 
—three days after Wilson’s Guildhall 
speech—Group Captain Leonard Cheshire 
went public in the letter colunins of The 


Times, accusing the British government 
and specifically the Foreign Office, of 
duplicity and urging “ unilateral ” British 
action to feed the starving, by the RAF. 


That day, Cheshire was invited to the 
BBC studios where he repeated his call 


for the British government to break the 
blockade into Uli, and accused HMG of 
not wanting the proposed meeting be- 
tween Wilson and Ojukwu last spring. 


On Friday, HMG = replied—through 
Patrick Keatley in the Guardian (see 
page 5)—that it had “little enthusiasm ” 
(Keatley’s words) for Cheshire’s RAF 
plan, mainly since it breached Nigerian 
sovereignty. Cheshire’s mission to Biafra, 
it was claimed, was “ private ”’. 


This tussle between a British war hero 
and the government had now developed 
into a major row. No doubt to smother 
any more criticism from Cheshire, the 
Foreign and Commonwealth office (FCO) 
called a press conference on Saturday at 
which British policy was re-affirmed and 
Cheshire’s RAF proposal was rejected. 
The next day on the BBC, Foley went 
even further and belittled Cheshire. To 
the Group Captain’s protest that it was 
“ absolutely inexcusable that nobody had 
been sent (from HMG) into Biafra,” the 
junior minister replied, “ Quite frankly, 
Cheshire is one of about thirty people 
who have been into Biafra and talked 
about their experiences.” 


Obviously, Foley had not been impressed 
by any of them. He also claimed that 
Wilson had been prepared to go “ any- 
where ” to meet Ojukwu. 


That same day, clearly taken aback by 
Foley, and Whitehall’s vituperativeness, 
Cheshire “spilled the beans.” He chose 
to do it at Heathrow airport, after the 
loading of a Super Constellation—recent- 
ly purchased for Joint Church Aid by 
Canair relief. 


The Guardian on November 17 reported 
Cheshire’s allegations in full. The Group 
Captain had been to the Foreign Office 
last February to discuss the possibility 
of going to Biafra unofficially on a fact- 
finding mission for HMG. In March, 
Cheshire arrived in Biafra and found as 
he puts it that “all political doors were 
opened.” He met Ojukwu, was impressed 
by his “utter sincerity’, and was con- 
vinced he welcomed the proposed Wilson 
mission. 


A little later, Cheshire met Wilson in 
Lagos, where he gave him a picture of a 
country “fighting for a passionately-held 
belief” which “short of a dramatic 
stepping-up of arms to Nigeria, would 
never be defeated”. He also stated that, 
in his opinion, Wilson’s visit to Biafra 
was “the only hope of peace ”, 


Wilson immediately told Cheshire that a 
visit to Biafra was out of the question— 
although an FCO statement broadcast a 
little earlier had given exactly the oppo- 
site impression. Wilson then asked 
Cheshire if he thought Ojukwu would 
meet him outside Biafra. Cheshire 
replied that “the invitation would have 
to be handled with great delicacy.” 


HIMG’s very next move was to cancel 
“ without reason ” previous arrangements 
for a British diplomat to visit Biafra 
prior to Wilson’s visit. And the invita- 
tion itself was left “so late, it reached 
Ojukwu only after Lagos radio had 


broadcast . . , it, and after the Nigerian 
offensive had begun to _ threaten 
Umuahia.” 


Returning to London, a_ disillusioned 


‘Cheshire was told by an FCO official how 


“curious” it was “that every single 
person who goes to Biafra seems to fall 
for it” (“it” being presumably Biafran 
propaganda), 


Cheshire’s role 


The Cheshire “ cause celebre’”’ has raised 
two important issues. First, though he is 
not by any means the only man who has 
been to Biafra to be rudely dismissed in 
Whitehall, he is probably the most dis- 
tinguished, He has been able to refute 
the Whitehall line in a remarkably direct 
way. 


It is possible that a controversy may now 
be created over the government’s refusal 
to send a representative to Biafra similar 
to that generated by Churchill and The 
Times over civiian bombing earlier this 
year. 


Pressure among MPs and in the press— 
perhaps stimulated by Cheshire himself 
—could be built up to the point where 
the government realises that sending a 
representative “on spec” to Biafra as a 
Commonwealth initiative is preferable to 
renewed clamour at home. 


Biafra is still claimed by Britain as part 
of the Commonwealth family of nations; 
we are close to Christmas and the next 
elections; and Federal Nigerian fears 
for her “sovereignty” could easily be 
overruled, Joint press-Commons pressure 
is, of course, exactly what operated to 
bring about Wilson’s Lagos visit in April. 


Commonwealth representation in Biafra 
would not in itself necessarily bring the 
war nearer to its end—but at least it 
would mean that HMG could no longer 
conveniently reject as “ propaganda ” all 
favourable reports from Biafra with 
the happy certainty of men who have 
never been there. 


RAF aid flights 


At the moment, however, Cheshire’s (un- 
derstandable) emphasis on  Wilson’s 
duplicity seems to be pushing the govern- 
ment into a position of retrenchment— 
and there is a danger that the second 
issue raised by the Cheshire controversy, 
concerning relief flights, will also be 
handled in the wrong way. 


Thus the suggestion that the RAF should 


fly into Biafra has allowed Whitehall— 
as might have been predicted—to wriggle 
out of its basic human obligations with 
those old canards of Nigerian “ sovereig- 
nity” and the “danger to British 
citizens’ (RAF pilots in this case). 


Whereas what is needed is a direct, 
forceful demand to Wilson that the 
British government—if necessary 
through organisations like Oxfam— 
should support the JCA airlift: just as 
the US, all Scandinavian, and many other 
European governments have now done, 
even though the US, at least, still firmly 
supports Lagos on political grounds. 


It is a mystery why Canair-relief’s 
original proposal via Jack Grant for 
“putting the government on the spot” 
on this issue seems to have fallen 
through. Conceivably, Cheshire was not 
told about it despite his close contact 
with Canair. Perhaps Cheshire thought 
the RAF proposal a better challenge to 
the government at this stage. 

In any event, the “Cheshire business ” 
has succeeded in focussing public atten- 
tion once again on the Nigeria/Biafra 
issue—and that concern can, and must, 
be maintained, 


Civil rights for 
boy soldiers! 


The scandal of Britain’s boy servicemen 
—enticed into the forces as young as 15, 
and held regardless of. their wishes for 
up to 12 years—provoked a masterly 
display of stonewalling on behalf of the 
Ministry of Defence on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 14, in the House of Commons. 


Making ritual obeisance to the civil 
liberties aspect of the issue, Roy 
Hattersley, Minister of Defence for 
Administration, went on to explain that 
any such aspects were very much sub- 
ordinated to the needs of the services for 
manpower. 


He refused to permit a change in present 
policy to allow child recruits to have 
the chance of getting out on or around 
their 18th birthday, since he anticipated 
that this would result in a net loss to 
the services. 


As a sop to uneasy consciences, however, 
he agreed that there was a strong case 
for a general examination of the terms 
of service of boy entrants, their organis- 
ation and the obligations they undertook. 
“Tam therefore setting up a committee 
which will include civilians as well as 
Service personnel to examine this entire 
question,” he said. 


“The exact terms of reference of that 
committee have not yet been decided, 


_but it will report to me and I shall report 


to the House. 


“T must warn the House that whenever 
their report leaves a question in doubt 
I shall come down on the side of safety, 
whenever there are two interpretations 


‘as to the outcome of a likely change 


I shall feel it my duty to choose the 
alternative which ensures that the forces 
remain as large and as competent as we 
need them.” 

So not only will it be open to Mr 
Hattersley to restrict the terms of 
reference of the committee shouid he 
desire, and to suppress the actual find- 
ings, but he lays it clearly on the line 
that if the committee should come out 
in favour of far-reaching changes, he is 
going to be strongly biased against them. 


Even the argument that more people 
would be likely to join the forces if they 
knew they’d have the chance to get out 
again if they wanted, was mentioned by 
Mr Hattersley only to be trumped by the 
claim that “If that was adopted there 
would be a wastage of trained person- 
nel.” Which is an indication of how 
liberalising reforms that would actually 
help the efficiency of the forces are likely 
to come up against heavy sales resist- 
ance, 


That is perhaps one of the ironies of the 
situation—it is very likely that a suc- 
cessful campaign against boy recruiting, 
and indeed against long term forces 
contracts in general, will actually help 


the arraed forces. This is analogous to 
the argument at present being raised in 
America, that abandoning conscription 
would similarly make for greater military 
effectiveness. 


There is, however, no alternative for a 
pacifist. The hope must be in both cases 
that the improved morale and profes- 
sionalism of armed forces restricted to 
people who actually want to stay in, will 
be countered by a demilitarisation of 
civilian society that will mean that fewer 
people are produced for which that kind 
of thing has much appeal. 


The fall off in recruitment figures until 
recently could have been an indication 
that the end of conscription had pro- 
duced just such an effect in Britain— 
however, the marked rise in figures in 
September (at 6,385 this was more than 
double the August figures and 1,500 up 
on the previous September) coinciding 
with the Northern Ireland intervention, 
suggests a more likely explanation. 


In any case, the present system is an 
even greater insult to human dignity 
and civil liberties than conscription, 
though the numbers are smaller. 


In the absence of conscription, pacifists 
and other radicals in Britain escape the 
dilemma of collaboration or jail. The 
price for our freedom from this choice is 
in a sense paid by reluctant servicemen 
who were trapped in the forces when 
they were still children. 


q 

This puts us all in a similar moral position 
to those in the US who are eligible for 
deferment from the draft for reasons of 
conscience or ability. And this implies a 
responsibility to resist the system of 
selective service to the extent of jail if 
need be. 


And one way of resisting is to confront 
forces propaganda teams in the schools. 
At this very time the Navy have a heli- 
copter visiting 107 schools, giving a 
display and showing films “ designed to 
interest sixth-formers in a career in the 
Navy ”. There is also a team going round 
schools putting on a “Forces Forum”, 
and a “ Know Your Navy” team giving 
shows both for the public and>* for 
schools. ‘ 


Already the “Forces Forum” has run 
into protest—at a secondary school in 
Colchester where Cathie Perry, youth 
officer of London Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, managed to infiltrate “looking 
like a secondary mod school girl”, 
leafleted, and discovered that even-the 
recruiting speakers agreed that 15 was 
really too young to sign on. 


That’s a start. For details and sugges- 
tions, contact Cathie Perry, FoR, 29 Gt. 
James Street, WC1, 01-242 7130. 


KEVIN McGratH 
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JEFF CLOVES on pop in the sixties 
No particular place to go 


FILMS/IAN DOUGALL 


Soft 
sell 


Ward Contract. Written and directed by 
S. Lee Pogostin. With James Coburn, 
Lee Remick. Distributed by Twentieth 
Century Fox. 


To see non-violence get a recommenda- 
tion amid the gloss of commercial cinema 
—above all by 20th Century Fox—came 
as something of a shock. 


S. Lee Pogostin is an American director 
who has worked extensively in television, 
and in 1968 won a writers’ award for 
his first feature film, Crazier than Cotton. 
These qualifications could easily be used 
against him, but with Hard Contract he 
has done a remarkable job—within the 
framework of purely commercial cinema. 


James Coburn plays a professional killer. 


(Cunningham) whose skills and ingenuity 
are wholly absorbed in completing “ hard 
contracts ”—assignments to kill men who 
have digressed from some political or 
criminal code (we are never told what 
they have done) all over the world. 


Cunningham always buys women—pro- 
fessionals like himself. In addition to the 
qualities which are attractive to many, 
Cunningham is incapable of showing 
emotion: love or hate. The scene is set 
for another James-Callan-Saint-Detective 
Hero extravaganza. 


Cunningham comes into contact with a 
woman (played by Lee Remick) whose 
untamed streak allows her to pretend to 
be a professional in order to make 
Cunningham’s bed. For the first time in 
his life, Cunningham falls asleep with a 
woman. Later he kisses her. Soon after 
that, he starts fighting against the plot, 
for the humanities have been aroused, 
and he can no longer accept killing with- 
out question. 


The message of the film is hardly 
original: ‘Make Love, Not War”; 
“Screw, don’t Slew”; “Lay don’t Slay ” 
have been around for some time. Quite 
apart from the central theme however, 
there are some superb scenes involving 
supporting players, Lilli Palmer, Burgess 
Meredith, and Sterling Hayden. They 
discuss how the world has become con- 
ditioned to killing. While Cunningham 
eventually reaches the decision that his 
own contribution to slaying has got to 
stop. 

Hard Contract is technically-competent 
cinema propaganda for non-violence. The 
silence which accompanied the end of 
the film was not, I am sure, caused by 
any disappointment in the entertainment 
value of the film itself. It stemmed from 
seeing the violent society, and the make- 
believe world where people die without 
shedding a drop of blood, turned inside- 
out, with violent society rejected utterly. 


The second-feature in the same pro- 
gramme, The Touchables, provides a 
sharp contrast by acclaiming all that is 
banal, trite, and worthless in modern 
society. The film, a piece of swinging all- 
British crap, is photographed like one 
long commercial for materialism, and 
can be avoided by studying box-office 
timetables when you go to see Hard 
Contract. 


Pop from the Beginning, by Nik Cohn 
(Weidenfeld and Nicholson, 36s). 

The Pop Process, by Richard Mabey 
(Hutchinson, 30s). 


I met Dick Mabey on an Aldermaston 
March in 1960; he was the first person 
I'd met who had a serious and abiding 
interest in “pop” music. Whenever we 
met, mainly on demos, we didn’t discuss 
the bomb but talked obsessively of folk/ 
pop/blues and played H-Bomb’s Thunder 
and We Shall Overcome on our guitars. 


Kevin McGrath was our constant sage/ 
critic/cutter-down-to-size in these earnest 
discussions, but then, he was a bit hairy 
and ethnic and wrote his own (very 
witty) songs. 

In 1963, when Love, Love Me Do was 
released by the Beatles, it immediately 
became the song on the march that year. 
There is no doubt in my mind about it— 
the marchers were hip to the Beatles 
from the start, and the second (post- 
Presley) pop revolution was underway. 


I first heard of Nik Cohn when I read 
some record reviews of his in Queen, 
maybe three years ago. I thought ‘his 
writing lively, flip, precocious and rather 
likeable. 


In many ways, those first meetings, in 
person and in print, are borne out by 
the books they’ve written. Dick’s book, 
The Pop Process, is serious and earnest, 
ironic but rarely funny, almost des- 
perately fair and objective. Nik Cohn’s 
book, Pop from the Beginning, is parti- 
san, cynical, often very shallow, occa- 
sionally very funny and entirely subjec- 
tive. 


Dick acknowledges extracts from En- 
counter, New Society, New Statesman 
Observer, Peace News etc. Nik dedicates 
his book to “Jet Powers, Dean Angel, 
Johnny Ace”, alias P. J. Proby. 


When Dick and I met, Nik was thirteen! 
When we discussed pop in 1960 it was 
a working-class movement and your 
trendy middle-class intellectuals, with 
very few exceptions, would only acknow- 
ledge jazz and folk as worthy of their 
attention. 


Dick writes of pop from the outside; 
from the standpoint of the middle class/ 
grammar-school/university/1960s protest 
movement. In 1960 he sensed what was 
going on, was excited and stimulated by 
it, desperately wanted to be part of it. 


Nik Cohn, however, has grown up right 
in the middle of it—it is naturally part 
of himself. As he says: 


“ Myself, I was ten when it.started, I’m 
twenty-two now, and it has bossed my 
life. It has surrounded me always, cut 
me off, and it has given me my heroes, 
it has made my myths. Almost it has 


done my living for me. Six hours of 
trash every day, and it’s meant more 
to me than anything else.” 


Dick came to pop (like me) via skiffle, 
but there’s all the difference in the world 
between his involvement and Nik 
Cohn’s ... 


“the flavour of a Greyfriars romp, of 
a long drawn-out summer picnic, per- 
meated the whole of the skiffle era. 
Our group certainly had no deep 
theories about what we were playing, 
or about the nature of folk music. We 
were simply concerned to enjoy our- 
selves,” 


The dust-cover notes make different 
claims for these two books: “A lively 
and honest attempt to explore critically 
the nature of the Pop music world in the 
1960s”, says The Pop Process. ‘Pop 
From the Beginning is a complete (my 
italics) history of the music itself and of 
what produced it,’ says Cohn’s puff 
writer. 


Pushers, chancers 


In the event, the authors cover similar 
ground and, surprisingly often, ‘arrive at 
the same conclusions. Where Cohn’s book 
scores heavily with me is that, warts and 
all, it’s all his own opinion and its gritty, 
ideosyncratic views give the book real 
character. 


Nik is never conned by the pop scene, 
but he’s not too worried by the pushers 
and chancers who work in it either. Dick 
is a moralist (I don’t mean by that he’s 
a prig). He’s beady-eyed and merciless on 
the con-artists but, unlike Nik, he has 
no grudging admiration for them. 


I think it was a mistake for Dick to 
include so many extracts from other 
people’s writing. I would have preferred 
much more of his own opinion. I’m also 


concerned about who these books are 
for. Dick says: 
“|. . principally for curious adults, 
teachers, youth leaders, parents, who 
whilst not being antagonistic to pop 
music, are perplexed about the role it 
has come to play in young people’s 
lives, and indeed in our society as a 
whole.” 
I think it was Fats Waller whe, when 
asked the meaning of Swing, said, “‘ Lady 
if you has to ask, you aint got it”. I feel 
the same way about talking about pop... 
If you’ve got to go to a book first, much 
better to stay quiet. Nik Cohn, I suspect, 
couldn’t give a damn about the people 
Dick is writing for. I think he’s written 
for himself. 


Personally, I have a continuous tussle 
over pop. Is it worthy of all the time, 
energy and words spent on it; should it 
ever get in between hard covers anyway? 
The people Dick is writing for might 
well do better to spend two bob on the 
monthly “rock” magazine Zigzag, where 
the editor, Pete Frame, is writing some 
very good things on the current music 
scene. 


I enjoyed these two books, they are 
expert, accurate and aware—but who’s 
going to shell out thirty bob or so for 
them? If they were in paperback at five 
or six bob, they would be very attractive 
buys and could get across to a big 
readership. 


Finally, how nice to find both authors 
acknowledging the enormous debt of pop 
to Chuck Berry (long my favourite pop 
lyricist) and agreeing, that after all the 
short-lived flirtations with “protest”, 
“flower power”, “rock ’n roll revival” 
etc, pop has reached a sort of impasse 
with “no particular place to go”. 


My guess is that pop will look increas- 
ingly to jazz and that makes me glad 
indeed. 3 


THEATRE/JAY HAMILTON’ 


Get the message? 


According to the programme notes, the 
Unity Theatre’s current production, 
Bertolt Brecht’s The Mother (based on 
the Gorki novel), marks the work’s first 
performance in London. This information 
doesn’t surprise me. The play doesn’t 
wear particularly well. 


First performed by the Berliner En- 
semble in 1932, the play remains in that 
company’s repertoire. And why not? 
Even if Brecht hadn’t written it, Helene 
Wiegel—like any actress—would find 


PERSONAL COMMENT/ADRIAN MITCHELL 


The Old Folks at 
Home Office, WHITEhall 


(In an effort to help the Labour Party project its swinging image just a little bit 
further, I have given my space this month to the following advertisement, which 
reached me on notepaper headed: “ The Old Folks At Heme Office, WHITEhall ”.) 


HEY LEROI! 

LET’S YOU-ME RAP AWHILE ABOUT THE LABOUR PARTY! 
Sure baby, we know you uptight ’bout bein’ sewn up in the ghetto bag. 
We know it always seem like Mister Charlie’s first in, last out, whether 
you talkin’ ’bout scorin’ the dole or gettin’ your ashes hauled. 
But honey, ain’t you forgettin’ sumpin’? 
Britain only jus’ startin’ to Take Care Of Business after thirteen years of 
the Tories doin’ nothin’ but The Messaround! 
Listen, Leroi! We gonna tell it like it is! 
Dig what the next Labour Government gonna lay on YOU! - 

1. Sweet Georgie Brown gonna get together Kis own LP of down 


home CHUCK BERRY HITS! 


2. Basil D’Oliveira gonna take SIX BALLS EVERY OVER—jus’ like 


Whitey! ! 


3. We gonna push RED BEANS ’N’ RICE in every London Transport 


Canteen! ! ! 


4. Every single one of The Supremes gonna groove on home with 


EQUAL BREAD! ! ! ! 
How does THAT grab you, Leroi? 
Thass RIGHT, sugar— 


it difficult to disregard a part in which 
she is seldom, if ever, off stage. 


In spite of this, Madam Wiegel has 
shown good sense in not including the 
play in the Ensemble’s regular London 
seasons. Revolutionary theatre, like any 
other, requires more sophistication than 
is evidenced here. One cannot see the 
drama for the message. 


Set in Tsarist Russia (1905), the plot 
concerns an old woman’s growing poli- 
tical awareness—first in her attempts to 
protect her son, but then to a personal 
involvement, till she herself becomes a 
revolutionary force. . 


Marching with her son and his fellow 
factory strikers, she witnesses first hand 
what it’s all about. When the standard 
bearer is shot, it is she who picks up the 
flag (“T’ll take the flag. All this must be 
changed ”). She soon becomes an embodi- 
ment of the new philosophy, communism. 


When she persuades the teacher for 
whom she keeps house to teach her to 
read and write, the words she insists on 
beginning with are “worker”, “class 
struggle”, and ‘exploitation’. She 
seems to inspire everyone on her side 
of the footlights. They get the message, 
we get the message, and everyone sits 
with egg on their face. 


If only Brecht’s characters worked as 
people. They don’t. As a result I can’t 
believe the play will convince anyone 
who isn’t already a convert to the point 
of fanaticism. For the rest of us, we must 
be convinced by the character, and 
believe in his plight, before we can 
accept his political or philosophical 
doctrines, 


That we can’t is the failing of Brecht 
rather than Gorki. Recently the National 
Film Theatre screened Pudovkin’s 1926 
version of the novel. If you’re interested, 
this is the one to see. 


Neither is this production much help. 
The acting ranges from the inept to the 
gross. Understandably, the Unity must 
operate on limited resources, but if they 
are to continue the piece through to 
December 21, the director should have 
another look at his production—and 
soon. °* 


' 


Eyewitness 
in Gaza 


I am sorry to have to interrupt my 
work for Vietnam war-resisters to write 
to Peace News. It seems to be no co- 
incidence that the unsolicited copy of 
Peace News (October 31) arrived at 
about the same time as The Times pub- 
lished a similar article on the subject of 
the Middle East. Perhaps you will be 
more impartial than The Times in pub- 
lishing the following letter which they 
set up in type but did not print. 


With reference to your own ‘article 
(“Eyewitness in Gaza”) it printed the 
same dishonest, uncorroborated, second- 
hand hearsay reports from an unnamed 
eye-witness. I am also an eye-witness but 
TI name myself. I went into East Jeru- 
salem, the West Bank and Sinai immedi- 
ately they were opened’up and have 
spent a month there since. 


The Gaza Strip was a terrible cesspit of 
concentrated hate; curfews imposed by 
the Egyptians; propaganda of the most 
blatant racialist type that made Nazi 
Germans look gentle by comparison; 
refugees used as political pawns during 
a period in which Israel absorbed an 
even greater number of Jewish refugees 
from Arab lands. 


The Gaza Strip with its fly-ridden hos- 
pitals, in which Egyptian doctors were 
helped in every way to care for injured 
prisoners saved by the Israelis after 
being deserted by their own command- 
ers, was hardly a pleasant place in 1967. 
It was a little more pleasant in 1968, 
although a small Jewish child had been 
blown to pieces by a hand grenade the 
day before I arrived and the atmosphere 
was tense. 


No occupation is pleasant, but the 
Israelis are in the same position that our 
own forces were in when—as televiewers 
will have seen last week—they occupied 
Germany after a decade of Nazi propa- 
ganda. 

It is nonsense to suggest that one cannot 
work for peace in Israel as any reader 
of New Outlook, produced by Jews ‘and 
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Arabs, will know. The writer should 
visit the Arab-Jewish Institute in Haifa 
or talk to some of the Arab Members 
of Parliament. But Israel is a tiny coun- 
try at war, faced with the prospect of 
genocide (Syrian orders to rape the wives 
in front of the husbands before killing 
them; Jordanian orders to kill men, 
women and children in the kibbutzim). 


What is surprising is how tiny the shift 
to the right was in the recent elections. 
If Israel goes further right it will be 
because of the venomous third-hand 
“atrocity” stories published by those 
who never reported the Egyptian reign 
of terror when it occupied the Gaza 
Strip (not incidentally part of Egypt) 
but choose to exploit the current hys- 
teria in order to support the campaign 
against Israel. 


I wonder how many of your readers know 
of the connections betwen Fatah and 
every right-wing neo-Nazi party in Europe. 
Peace News lines itself up with the 
National Front in its hostility to the 
legitimate aspirations of a nation, which 
more than any other, and sometimes 
without success, has tried to apply its 
moral convictions in time of war and 
great stress. 


As one who led the Manchester Suez 
protest marches and believes that Israel 
must also respect the legitimate aspira- 
tions of the Arab people and work for a 
new golden age of Arab-Jewish propa- 
ganda, I am appalled at the immorality 
of Peace News in its trial by hearsay and 
ask you in all fairness to reproduce the 
following letter, appended to this. 


Paul B. Rose, 
House of Commons, 
London SW1. 


The Editors reply: We are not publishing 
Mr Rose’s unpublished letter to The 
Times because his own letter to us says 
what he has to say well enough. 


The formula for attacking articles criti- 


DIARY 


This is a free service. We reserve the right to 

select from notices sent in. To make the service 

as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Inelude date, town, place (hall, street): 
nature of event, speakers, organisers, (and 
secretary’s address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 

your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 

Circulation Department, 5 Caledonian Road, 

London N1. 


21 November Friday 


READING. 8.30 pm, Reading University, 
Students Union Building, Whitenights Park. 
‘Charity Dance in aid of Stop 70 Tour Com- 
mittee. Killing Floor, Graphite, blue Blood and 
Disco. Tickets 5s at door. Anti-Apartheid. 


21-23 November Fri-Sun 


LONDON WCi1. NUFTO Hall, 14 Jockey Fields, 
International Conference on Chemical and 
Biological Warfare. Woments International 
League for Peace and Freedom, 29 Gt James 
Street, WC1. 


22 November Saturday 


LONDON WCI. 11 am to 6 pm. Kingsway Hall, 
Holborn. Peace News Christmas Fair and 
Re-Union. 


LONDON WC1. 10 am to 5 pm. Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Square. Annual meeting of YCND. 
All supporters welcome to help plan radical 
action for next year, YCND, Details 01-242 3506. 


TWICKENHAM. Springboks vs London Counties. 
Further information on all Springboks’ matches 
from Peter Hain (789 5370), 21 Gwendolen Ave,' 
London SW15, or Hugh Geach, ¢/o Students 
aor 30 London Road, Reading, Berks, Phone 


Still the best selection, with generous discounts for other causes, and 


all profits to Peace News. 


Endsleigh greeting cards 
for Christmas and all occasions 


Get a 15s 6d SAMPLE SELECTION of 24 cards fer 12s 6d pest free. Many new 
designs, international greetings. Prices from 5s 6d dozen. Bumper bargain parcels 
for bazaars etc. Calendars, the Peace Diary, boek and stationery gifts. 


DO NOT ORDER UNTIL YOU HAVE SEEN HOW GOOD OUR SELECTION IS. 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London N1. 


Letters 


is now well-established, 
and Mr Rose shows himself a useful (if 
moderate) exponent of the technique, 
which in summary goes like this: “It’s 
not true: if it is, it’s justifiable: in any 


eal of Israel 


case, you’re anti-Semitic: and in any 
event, you shouldn’t have published it.” 
Our unnamed eye-witness is an eminent 
liberal figure in Israel. He documented 
his remarks carefully with references 
from Israeli newspapers. His is not the 
first report of this kind that has been 
received from Israel. All of Peace News’s 
published material since the Six Day 
War has come direct from Israeli Jewish 
sources, 


We ask where, with the weight of evi- 
dence of Israel atrocities in the occupied 
areas as great as it is and with the under- 
privileged role of Arabs so clearly estab- 
lished, Paul Rose really thinks we should 
have suppressed this article. 


Homosexual equality 


Thank you to John Ball (November 14) 
for denouncing Private Eye’s objection- 
able piece on “ Poove Power”. 


The emergence in this country — which 
John Ball envisages—of a movement 
fighting to establish and defend homo- 
sexual civil rights has already taken 
place. 
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We are now seeking to establish regional 
and local committees which will be part 
vigilante, part crusading and part social. 


At the moment we are short of people 
willing and able to act as convenors and 
liaison officers and we should be pleased 
to hear from any Peace News readers 
who feel they can assist in this way. 


Allan Horsfall, 
Secretary, Committee for 
Homosexual Equality, 
460 Bridgeman St., 
Bolton, Lancashire. 


Silent wounded 


Demonstrators with minor injuries nor- 
mally do not trouble our overworked 
hospitals. Not so the police, who not only 
go to hospital for treatment but make 
sure the press know of the numbers in- 
volved. 


It may help to get police claims into 
perspective if at future demonstrations 
it was suggested that all injured demon- 
strators go to the local hospital for 
attention and also ensure that the press 
is made equally aware of the numbers 
involved. 


Arthur Taylor, 
56 Stevens Rd., 
Stourbridge, Wores. 
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LONDON WC2. 11 am to 11 pm. Africa Centre, 
38 King Street, Covent Garden, ‘‘ The New nan 
in Cuba’’. Seminar. Speakers: David Cooper, 
Ronald Segal, Robin Blackburn, Fred Halliday, 
Stan Levinson, Alejo Carpentier. Poster, photo- 
graphs and book sale for Cuba. Tickets 10s 
from Secretary, BCA, 24 Gloucester Place, W1. 


NOTTINGHAM. Slab Square, centre of Noiting- 
ham. ‘‘ Concern for Suffering in Biafra Day. ’’. 
Leafleting and talking person to person, Street 
drama depicting the historical cause and 
present situation in Biafra. Peace Society, 
Nottingham University, Portland Building. 


23 November Sunday 


LONDON _NW1. 5 pm to midnight. Roundhouse. 
“ Mosaic™. An evening of pop, jazz and blues 
to raise funds for Anti-Apartheid. Groups: 
Manfred Mann, Chapter Three, White Trash, 
Principal Edward’s Magic Theatre, Roy Harper. 
Taste, Julian’s Treatment and, possibly, 
Thelonius Monk, Pete Drummond will be DJ. 
Tickets £1 available at door or from §&9 
Charlotte Street, London W1, 


LONDON WS8. 3.30 pm. Essex Church Hall, 
Palace Gardens Terrace, Notting Hill Gate. Mrs 
Sadie Subhan, ‘‘ Life in Pakistan’’. Pacifist 
Universalist Service. 


LONDON. 1.30 pm. Assemble Marble Arch. 
Vietnam Mobilisation Mass March, to Trafalgar 
Square. For posters, stickers, leaflets, offers of 
help, donations and any further information: 
Connie Harris, Room 1, 13 White Row, El. 
Phone 247 9845. 


24 November Monday 


MANCHESTER. 8 pm. 58 High Lane. Chorlton. 
Discussion, local activity, Tel: 061-881 1788. 


LONDON WC2. 6.30 pm. Crypt, St Martin in the 
Fields. John Papworth. LSNV. 


LONDON Wl. 8 pm. St Marylebone CE School, 
64 Marylebone High Street. Nigeria/Biafra War 
film ‘“ Night Flight to Uli’. Speakers, Canon 
David Hawkins and Father Anthony Hannan. 


24-25 Nov Mon-Tues 


SHEFFIELD. University Teach-In. Speakers, 
films and exhibition on squatting, tenants 
association and direct action. Campaign to 
Clear Hostels and Slums, 3 Osborn Street, 
‘London £1, Cash urgently needed. 


25 November Tuesday 


LONDON Wit. 8 pm. St Annes House, 57 Dean 
Street. ‘‘ The Underground Scene and Its 
Value.” ‘Caroline Coon of Release. 


LONDON WC2. 6.30 pm. Crypt, St Martin in the 
Fields. Geoffrey Ashe. LSNV. 


26 November Wednesday 


LONDON WC1. 7.15 pm. Holborn’ Central 
Library, Theobalds Road. ‘‘ Economic Policy on 
China ’’. Joan Robinson. SACU. 


LONDON Nl. 5.30 pm onwards. Peace News 
office, 5 Caledonian Road. Voluntary Peace News 
packing. Help get Peace News out on time, 
meet the staff, free tea and biscuits. 


LONDON WCl1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
‘* Conscription, Cadet Forces and Schools 
recruiting ’’. Meeting open to all. Christian 
Nonviolent Action. 


MANCHESTER. Springboks vs North West 
Counties, 2.30 pm. Hotel: Stanneylands Hotel, 
Wilmslow. Mass rally planned beforehand; 
tickets through turnstile. Details from Larry 
Freedman (061-881 3847). 


27 November Thursday 
LEEDS. University Teach-In. Speakers, films 
and exhibition on squatting, tenants association 


and direct action. Campaign to Clear Hostels 
and Slums. 


LONDON SWI. 12.50 to i.50 pm. Daily picket 


at Downing Street to demand an end to tne 
Nigeria/Biafra War, Save Biafra Campaign. 


LONDON WC2. 7 pm. Crypt, St Martin in the 
a: Dom Silvester “ Nonviolent Theology "'. 


BRIGHTON, 112.15 to 2 pm. Friends Centre, Ship 
Street, Oxfam lunch. 


28 November Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. Steamage Discotheque. 
‘‘ Warwick Castle" opposite Astos University. 
Profits to CND, Entrance only 2s 6d. 


28-30 Nov Fri-Sun 


MANCHESTER. University Teach-In. Speakers, 
films and exhibition on squatting, tenants asso- 
ciation and direct action. Campaign to Clear 
Hostels and Siums. 


29 November Saturday 


BELFAST. Springboks vs Ulster 


29-30 Nov Sat-Sun 


LONDON SEI. Friars Hall, Blackfriars Road. 
BPC National Conference. ‘*The Commor: 
Market: A Threat to Peace and Living 
Standards’’, British Peace Council. 


30 November Sunday 


KINGSTON. 8 pm. ‘‘ Three Composers "’. 
Palmer, ‘‘ Towards Shr rr. 1s 


LONDON WC2. 2.30 pm to 10.30 pm. Africa 
Centre, 38 King Street, Covent Garden, Con- 
ference: “‘ Racialism and Sport.’’ SANROC, 


OXFORD. Freedom Meal led by Viv Broughton 
of CHURCH. Further details from Caroline 
Beatty, FoR, Somerville College, Oxford. 


LONDON WC1, Assemble 2 pm. 6 Endsleigh 
Street, ‘‘ Prisoners for Peace Day’'. March to 
Crypt of St Martin in the Fields, where a 
social meeting will be held from 5.30 pm to 
8.30 pm. Music, poetry and readings. PPU. 


1 December Monday 


BRIGHTON, 7.30 pm. Friends Centre, Ship 
Street. ‘‘ Chemical and Biological Warfare ”. 
Mrs Verdun Parl. UNA, 


LONDON NI. 12.30 to 2 pm. 3 Caledonian Road. 
Peace Workers lunch gathering. WRI. 


1-2 Dec Mon-Tues 


LIVERPOOL. University Teach-In,. Speakers, 
films, exhibition, on squatting, tenants’ associa- 
tions and direct action, Campaign to Clear 
Hostels and Slums. 


5-7 Dec Fri-Sun 


MANCHESTER 13. College Chapel, Dickenson 
Road, Mini Project—‘‘ Education for What? "’ 
Speaker: Michael Duane. Work: decorating 
basement for. pre-school play group. Liz 
Chaundy, FoR, 3 Navenby Ave, Manchester 16. 


John 


PACIFIST UNIVERSALIST SERVICE 
3.30, Sunday; November 23 


Essex Church Halli, Palace Gardens 
Terrace, Notting Hill Gate. 


Mrs Sadie Subhan: “Life in Pakistan ” 


Next Week 
John McDermott 
Knowledge is Power 
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Poor old Apollo-12. Not only does it 
get struck by lightning as it lifts off 
for the moon—Olympian anger per- 
haps?—-but once its on its way it 
gets squeezed off the front page, or 
down-column at best, by accounts of 
the anti-war demonstrations § in 
Washington and elsewhere. 


I strongly suspect that the decision 
to go ahead with the launching in 
spite of the weather conditions 
which made it even riskier than 
usual, was largely determined by the 
hope that this would steal the head- 
lines from the Moratorium. 


* * * 

To coincide with the Apollo-12 flight, 
BBC-TV made its most significant 
contribution to space-culture so far. 
It’s called Clangers, had its first 10- 
minute episode on Sunday, and deals 
with the exploits of the inhabitants 
of another planet. Puppets, of course 
—with Oliver Postgate doing the 
narration. 


Can it be that BBC programme 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


planners have been moved by my 
recent lament that they never show 
programmes like Babar and Magic 
Roundabout at times when I can 
watch? On the evidence of the first 
episode, Clangers is as good as 
either of these. 


* * * 


Every organ of the press has been 
so enthusiastic in lambasting Spiro 
Agnew for his attack on the integrity 


and responsibility of the news 
media, that the truth of his (or 
rather his speechwriter’s) remarks 
have been obscured. 


What worries Spiro and company is 
not, of course, that the news media 
manipulate, manage, and distort 
news for reasons of political bias 
and commercial interest, but that, 
for once in a while, this happens to 
conflict with the wishes of the White 
House. 


It’s rather like the way the trade 
union block vote suddenly became 
“undemocratic” and so forth, as 
soon as it started to be used against 
the Labour Party establishment. 


It’s hard not to feel a tremor of 
glee when the distorting and selec- 
tive power of the press is turned 
against its former allies, even though 
it’s only a limited and transient 
shift. But liars are not reliable allies 
—and nor, for that matter ,are 
bullies, even when they carry block 
votes in their pocket. 


GLAS STrlleD 


Terms: 6d per word, minimum 4s, Dis- 
counts for series. Box No — ls extra. Cash 
with order not stamps, please). Adverts 
to reach 5 Caledonian Road, London Nl 
by first post Monday. Box No replies to 
same address. Displayed advertisement 
rates on application. 


Coming events 


NATO, Warsaw or European Security? Ccn- 
ference: Saturday, November 29, 3-6 pm. 
Sunday, 30, 10 am to 1 pm. Speakers: Rev 
Paul Oestreicher; Bill Warman, Sheet 
Metal Workers’ President: Chris Childs, 
Bakers’ Union President, 237 Blackfriars 
Road, SE1. Fee 5s. British Peace Com- 
mittee, 84 Claverton Street, SW1. 


NOVEMBER 22. Demonstrate against all 
white South African Springboks. Playing 
London Counties at Twickenham, Meet at 
Twickenham Station, 1.30 pm, AAM, 89 
Charlotte St, W1. 580 5311. 


Personal 


BIT INFORMATION SERVICE: 299 8219. 141 
Westbourne Park Road, W11. Bit office 
open 10 am to 10 pm. Emergency night 
service. Bit Coffee Commune, open Mon- 
days, Tuesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, 
Saturdays and Sundays from 12 noon to 
9.30 pm with sounds, vibes, colours. Help 
BIT and come! 


COMMITTEE FOR HOMOSEXUAL 
EQUALITY invites inquiries. Write BCM/ 
Box 859, [London WC1, 


DUREX Gossamer, 21s 3 dozen. Featnerlite, 
13s 6d dozen. Supertrans, 10s dozen. 
Personal Service, PO Box No 3, Horvury, 
Wakefield, 


““T RENOUNCE WAR and I will never 
support or sanction another ’’. This pledge 
signed by each member is the basis of the 
Peace Pledge Union. Send your pledge tc 
PPU Headquarters, Dick Sheppard House, 
6 Endsleigh Street, London WC1. 


OVER A CENTURY OF WORK to promote 
free thought, rational ethics and civil 
liberties, Free leaflets: National Secular 
Society, Dept PN 103 Borough High Street, 
London SEI, Telephone 407 2717. 


PATRA CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. In- 
terested? Write: Mrs P. Gill, 66 Laburnum 
Road, Redcar, Teesside, ‘England. 


Publications 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT can be supplied by 
Housmans to all parts of the world. Book 
tokens issued and exchanged, Large stock 


of books, paperbacks, peace literatu:: 
greeting cards, stationery etc. 9.30 am to 
6 pm Monday-Saturday. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, London Ni. TER 4473. 


FREEDOM PRESS publish Anarchy monthly 
2s. Freedom weekly 6d, Trial subscription 
to both for two months: 8s post free, 84b 
Whitechapel High Street, (Angel Alley), 
London El. 


THE FREETHINKER debates live issues 
from a secular viewpoint. Every week. 6d. 
Free copy from: The Freethinker (P), 103 
Borough High Street, London SEl, 


HOTCHA! Urban Gwerder, Ed. Postfach 
304, ‘CH—8025 Zurich, Switzerland. Swiss 
alternative press. Underground and poetry 
—different languages. 


INSIGHT. Deric R. James, Ed, 118 
Windham Road, Bournemouth, Hants. 
Western Mystery Tradition, Witchcraft, the 
Quabalah, Symbolism etc. 


KASSIBER. Hans J. Lehmann, Ed. 
Marktstrasse 10-14, 477 Soest, Germany. 
Anarcho—political, poetry, essays and 


found objects. 


LUNACY OF ARMAMENTS; State Power 
and War; Non-violent resistance; Racial- 
ism; Anti-war students; Homelessriess; 
Motorways and profit; Drugs and deforma- 
tion; Industrial co-partnership; Education 
axed; TV violence; Radioactive contami- 
nation; British poverty; wealth Tax; 
Wasteland; Biafra, Libya, 'Cuba, Rhodesia, 
Israel, Arabs and Czechoslovakia, discus- 


sed in November ‘‘ Day by Day’’, ls 4d. 
141 Woolacombe Road, SE3, 
PLAY, the fortnightly magazine about 


young people and the creative arts. Fifth 
issue out today. Price 1s 6d from all book- 
stalls. Annual subscription £2 from 156 
Malden Road, NW5, Tel: 836 9329. 


READ ‘‘ The Eternal North’’ 4s 8d and 
‘“* Love Unites Nations’’ 6s 6d. PO Terry 
Plant, 56 Highland Road, Torquay. 


REALITY, South African liberal bi- 
monthly. Ten shillings for six issues from 
Miss J. Lundie, Flat 2 Temple Chambers, 
Carlisle Arcade, Pietermaritzburg, SA, or 
from Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Nl. 


SARVODAYA, monthly magazine of the 
Bhoodan movement in India, may be ob- 
tained from Housmans Bookshop, 5 Cale- 
donian Road, London Ni at 22s yearly or 
‘ls 6d (post 4d) each issue. 


TRIBUNE, the leading socialist weekly. 
Absolutely essential reading for every 
socialist, radical and revolutionary. You 
certainly won’t agree with everything we 
say — nobody does, nobody ever has. But 
workers by hand and by brain read 
Tribune, and use it to express their views. 
Every Friday from newsagents, or 24 St 
John Street, ‘London EC1. 


For sale 


BIAFRA MATERIAL—Posters ‘Britain 
Supports this War. You the public could 
stop it ’’, price 2s 6d. Black Cross stickers 
—‘' 1,000 die every day’’ 5s a thousand, 
““90 days ’’—the story of Joint Biafra 
Famine Appeal, Send sae to Biafra Infor- 
mation, 5 Caledonian Road, London Nl, 


OVER 3,000 mounted blocks of pictures 
and cartoons which have appeared in Peace 
News over the last 10 years. Up to 2s 6d 
each. Come and rummage at 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Nl, or at the Peace News 
Christmas Fair at Kingsway Hall, London 
wc2 on November 22. 


POSTERS PRINTED BY . HOUSMANS, 
quickly and cheaply. 50 size 20in x 15in 
for 88s post free. Any standard size or 
quantity over 24 supplied, Quotations and 
full price list available on request, Five- 
day delivery service. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, London Ni, 


Wanted 


MILLI AND JACOB need you to help themn 
pack Peace News on Wednesday evenings 
from 5.30 pm onwards in the dungeons of 
5 Caledonian Road, London Nl (nearest 
tube Kings Cross). 


Situations wanted 


FRENCH AU_ PAIR GIRL seeks English 
family from December 26 to January 15. 
She is 25 and a teacher in a social centré, 
and would very much like to meet people 
interested in Peace, Please write to 
Suzanne Chauvin, CPSA, ‘“ Piolant’’, 86 
Dange, France. 


Situations vacant 


NCCL. Urgently needs telephonist/recep- 
tionist/audio typist. Please apply in writ- 
ing with details of experience to the 
General Secrtary, National Council for 
Civil Liberties, 152 Camden High Street, 
Wi. 


Cinema 


UNBLINKERED, UNOPENED, UNCUT. New 
Cinema Club, 122 Wardour Street, W1. 
734 5888. Membership 25s, Students 10s 6d. 
48 illustrated pages free now. 
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